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Making Money 
on the New Line 


Fertile land at reasonable prices, a mild and 
healthful climate, crops of excellent quality 
and markets for them, transportation facilities 
—are some of the advantages of the country | 
along the line of the 


. . i 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railway 

There are splendid opportunities alon | 
this new line in the Dakotas, Montana, _ jj 
Idaho and Washington for the farmer, _ | 
fruit grower, stockman, dairyman, poul- | 
try raiser, business man and professional 
man. Descriptive book No. 29 free. 

F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agont 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
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To each and every inquiring mind 
we recommend an actual investigation 
—in simpler phrase —Try it — 

And so we say to one and all 


SAPOLIO 


You will be satisfied. 
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Art Decorations In Full Colors 


TO READERS OF THE NATIONAL 


To every reader of the NATIONAL who is interested 
in nature—birds, animals and outdoor life—we shall be 
glad to send, without charge, the four beautiful Nature 
pictures shown here. They are printed on heavy art 
paper, without lettering, and usually retail in art stores 
at 50 cents each. Framed at modefate cost they make 
excellent decorations for_your home, or they can be 
used just as they are.. Exact size, 10} x 7% inches. 


























WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 
ged with the NATIONAL to use this space to an- 
STANDARD LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
vtains 2,000 illustrations from aciual photographs, 
secured in many cases by special expeditions to foreign lands. It 
” has just been completed after years of labor and at an enormous 
expense, and is the only thoroughly readable and_ entertaining 
work of its kind in existence. The salient facts about animals 
are all told in graphic, untechnical fashion by eminent authori- 
ties, and there are many anecdotes and tales of adventure in the 
field. We are distributing these Nature pictures free to readers 
of the NATIONAL for the purpose of advertising the Library. 


NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER 


Your request for the four pictures imposes no obligation to purchase 
the Library We will forward the pictures, with a description of the 
books, by mail. You will not be bothered by agents or canvassers, 
As an evidence of good faith, enclose 10 cents (stamps or silver) for 
postage and wrapping. This willbe refunded if you request 
it after examining the pictures. Mail the coupon promptly, 

as the supply of pictures is limited. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 44 E 23d Street, New York 


We have arra 









MAIL THIS COUPON AT @NCE 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 

Please send me the four pictures you offer the readers of 
the NATIONAL, with a description of the “Standard 
Library of Natural History.” I enclose 10 cents for postage 
and wrapping. It is understood that the sending of this 
coupon does not in any way bind me to buy anything. 
Nat. 4, 909 
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everybody — Art, Science, 
Caters to no class, bt endeavors to chronicle 
and interpret the leading movements of the 
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that stands for all that is progressive and for 
a practical idealism that it believes must 
lie at the root of all achievement. :-: — :-: 
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Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business 
men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 vital business 
secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 
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—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
~Credits — Advertising —Vosition-Holding 
—Collections Correspondence —Man-Handling 
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A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6 and 7 with handling and training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to15 with the great problem of securiag the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
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The World Makes Way for **The Man Who Knows” 


and knows that he knows. In every big business house, when a perplexing question arises, 
there is some man who is sent for as the man who knows. It may be worth thousands of dollars to 
you to be that man in your house. Withaset of The New International Encyclopedia, together 
with the book of study courses that comes with it, you can so thoroughly inform yourself on any 
of 100,000 subjects that when any question comes up you will be able to answer it authoritatively, 
positively and correctly. Misinformation or hearsay is dangerous. With 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


for your authority, you stand upon solid ground. You can repeat its statements without reservation, 
qualification, quotation marks or fear of having to “back down.” Many men have won promotion 
and high positions simply by being able to answer at critical times questions that baffled their 
superiors. The New International gives information about your business that years of expe- 
rience will never supply. The authoritative position of The New International Encyclo- 
pedia has been won by the thoroughness and scrupulous care for fact of its eminent 

Editors in-Chief: DANIEL Co1IT GILMAN, LL.D.; Harry Tuurston PEck, Ph.D., 

L.H.D., and FRANK Moore Copy, M A., assisted by 400 of the foremost scholars 
and experts in the country. In The New International you get an encyclopedia 
marvelously simple in arrangement, one that is practical, and one that will help ss 7s 
you in the office or factory. Its moderate price and our easy payment plan , 
place this work within your reach. 
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| SARTER'S 


UNDERWEARO 


“Tailored to fit the Form” 


"J don't know why it is," said a lady customer to a saleswoman in a big store, "but 
I can’t get a garment to fit me like Carter’s no matter how much I pay for it." 


"That's easily explained," said the saleswoman, "you see Carter's Underwear 
is tailored to fit the form. I know of no other underwear so scientifically 
proporticned. It’s in the knitting quite as much as in the designing, too, for see 
how fine the fabric is." 

This conversation, overheard by one of our salesmen, gives you one of the man- 
ufacturing secrets responsible for the superiority of Carter's Underwear. Now 

you know why Carter's is so different — why it wears so well and retains its shape so long. 

You cannot become too intimately acquainted with Carter's Underwear, for it is made for particular people. The 
beautiful fabrics with their fine invisible ribs will appeal to you and so will the beautiful and durable finish. 
All our garments are made and finished in the pure air and sunshine of a Massachusetts village and not peddled from 
house to house to be hand finished and perhaps contaminated as some goods are. In addition to unusual care in the 
making, they are finally sterilized and reach you ready to put on. 

If you have not already tried Carter's Underwear, do so at once. When you see how well it fits and how long 
it wears, you will want your husband and the children to wear Carter's too. 


Made in Union Suits and two-piece suits for women and THE WILLIAM CARTER co. 


children. Union Suits for men. Also infants’ shirts and bands, 


silk, wool and cotton. NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 
For sale by nearly all first-class dealers. Insist on the genuine. 
Refuse all substitutes. Send for free book of samples, etc. We Dept. xy (Highlandville), MASS. 
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(pheodore {adoosevelt 


Fragile in childhood, yet become an athlete whose iron strength riots 
in endurance and delights in hardships; though born to luxury, devoted 
to virile sports and simple pleasures; an aristocrat by descent, yet the 
most democratic of rulers; strict in creed, yet of universal tolerance ; broad 
in view, yet at times strenuous in little controversies ; brave and enduring, 
yet galled by petty attacks; desiring peace and plenty for all men, yet 
not given to impulsive generosities—who shall fitly personify "Teddy" 
Roosevelt, the idol of millions—Theodore Roosevelt, the president of 
a country whose flag could summon to battle a thousand myriads of men? 


In ages to come, bard and historian, "storied urn and animated bust" 
will immortalize his memory, but only those who have met him face to 
face, grasped him by the hand, sounded the depths of his keen, blue eyes, 
and noted the forceful contraction of his firm lower lip can really appre- 
ciate the man most trusted of all men by the American people. 


Inaugurated when assassination had plunged the nation in mourning, 
he entered upon his unsought duties with one great all-compelling purpose: 
to carry out policies dearest to the heart of the murdered McKinley— 
policies foreshadowed in his last great speech at Buffalo. He, too, saw 
the need of curbing the greed and abuses of corporate organizations, and 
on Roosevelt fell the mantle of McKinley’s new ministry. Knowing no 
compromise with corruption or tolerance of wrong, he has earned as 
their chief executive the confidence of his people ; ‘looking beyond all 
conditions of race, caste, creed or section, American to the core, he has 
typified the best impulses of his people; untrammeled by diplomatic 
convention, he has greatly dared, in the interests of peace, to intervene 
between alien foes, locked in a Titanic death struggle for existence and 
mastery, and has given to the world great ideals of concord and amity 
universal. 


With Spartan fearlessness, if not with Spartan brevity, his conflicts 
have been fought ; intensely human in impulse and trend of thought, fate 
has been kind to him, submerging trivial errors in momentous achieve- 
ments. Raising the standard of official integrity and American citizen- 
ship, and ever mindful of the equal rights and liberties of all, he has also 
kept before the young, the hopeful and the ambitious, a living picture of 
physical and psychical vigor of the generous fervor of: 

"A spirit that on this life’ s rough sea 
Loves t’have his sails filled with a lusty wind, 
E’en till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 


And his rapt ship runs on her side so low 
That she drinks water and her keel ploughs air"— 


To such a man what can be said in parting but: 


“Auf wicderseben ” 
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[TAITS at Washing’onp 
4yJSoe Mitchell Chapple 











LD BOREAS was deputed to send 

a “‘flare-back” blizzard to Wash- 

ington, which arrived on March 

third and made the inauguration 
of William Howard Taft one of the most 
spectacular that has taken place since George 
Washington, on that sunny April day, took 
the oath of office in front of the sub-treasury 
in New York. 

For several days previous to the eventful 
date, the crowds poured into the palatial 
Union station; no longer need the newspaper 
jokist propound funny queries as to the use 
of the acres of space at that terminal. Over 
the faces of the clocks on “blizzard” day 
were pasted newspapers, doubtless to ‘put 
a plaster” on the nerves of the anxious in- 
quirers who desired to know when and how 
trains would arrive. The spider-legged tel- 
autograph wended its way over the bulletin 
board, announcing the arrival of trains. At 
last Mr. Telautograph began to prophesy 
the coming of the Boston train—‘‘Bos”— 
scratched out—“‘ Bosto,” was the next attempt, 
and finally “‘Boston” with colons and periods 
precisely marked, and in a ‘‘present tense” 
that served to appease the ruffled temper of 
waiting Bostonians. 

2 * * 


““ 


Never was such a time for “rubbering”’; 
the great multitude, 400,000 strong, cried 
aloud for rubbers, for even in the excitement 
of Inauguration Day one longs for dry feet. 
The wind howled, the snow blew, the tele- 
phone and telegraph wires snapped; Wash- 
ington for the nonce was the most exclusive 
city in the Union; yet everywhere, in hotels, 


theatres and streets, the crowd was good- 
natured; even damp, bedraggled garments, 
late trains, tedious delays did not exasperate 
the throng that had come to sce the best 
natured man on earth made President of 
the United States. 

On the morning of the fourth the blizzard 
was going up and down the avenue at seventy 
miles an hour, but the historic old avenue 
rang with laughter, and the spirits of the 
crowd were as impervious to damp as the 
feathers on the wares of the man who sold 
“a tickle for a nickel.” There were jokes 
as to the meaning of the mystic letters “‘T. S.” 
that waved in the breeze on the streamers 
floating from the Court of Honor, whose 
Pompeiian columns were decorated with real 
srope and a dash of Persian yellow that sug- 
gested sunshine. 

“Does T. S. mean ‘Taft’s Smile’ ?”’ 
one. 

“No, it means Taft and Sherman,” said 
another. 

“Means Tom and (hic) sherry,’ murmured 
the man who clung to the lamp post and had 
been out late the night before. 


said 


* * * 


As in the days of Hayes, Garfield and 
Mchinley, gallant Troop A, with their 
jaunty tail hats, once more escorted an Ohio 
president to the Capitol. Passing through 
the slush on Pennsylvania Avenue the carriage 
containing President Roosevelt, President- 
elect Taft, Senator Knox and Senator Lodge 
was greeted by thousands and thousands of 
people who, despite wet feet and the mere 
hope of seeing the occupants of a closed 


(1) 
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AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


carriage, had come to give a lusty cheer as 
the procession passed between the snow- 
laden trees. The spectators’ stands fronting 
the east wing of the Capito] were covered 
with snow, and the crowd below, numbering 
thousands, stood ankle-deep in slush. 

In the Senate, the diplomats, gorgeous in 
many colors and much gold lace, assembled 
in the Marble Room, while the President, in 
his room to the right, swiftly signed the last 


ib 


the left of the chamber that their faces fur- 
nished to the onlooker a curious lane-like 
perspective of the profiles of many nations. 
Their decorations, from Wu’s red 
feather and Takahira’s white plume, to the 
brilliant gold of the ambassador 
and the gaily decorated coats of other foreign 
ers, Were in Curious contrast to the representa- 
tives of the South American republics, clad 
in plain, simple black. The chargé d'affaires 


varied 


Russian 
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AN 
Mrs. Taft accompanying the President 
bills passed by the Sixtieth Congress. The 
President-elect stood by his side, and the 
two presented a picture never to be forgotten 
—Roosevelt, happy and light-hearted as a 
boy leaving his school desk for a long vacation, 
signed bills with merry quip and jest; at his 
side, taking up the burden his friend was 
about to lay down, stood Taft, somewhat 
pre-occupied with the great responsibilities 
descending upon his shoulders. 
The Diplomatic Corps, headed by Baron 
Mayor des Planches, were so arranged on 


UNPRECEDENTED 


EVENT 
from the Capitol to the White House 


of Russia, in purple trimmed with fur, was 
a conspicuous figure. 

Clad in sombre robes, with stately tread, 
down the aisle walked the chief justices of 
the United States; then the members of the 
cabinet passed through the side entrance for 
the last official gathering of the cabinet of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The members of the 
House of Representatives filed in, and there 
was “standing room only” in the Senate 
Chamber, where it was decided that the 
inaugural exercises were to be held, although 
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the President-elect insisted that he was ready 
to brave the elements. 

Before Vice-President Fairbanks delivered 
his valedictory and Mr. Sherman took the 
gavel, the proceedings in the Senate were 
changed to include the inauguration of a 
president. When the twin heroes of the 
drama, Roosevelt and Taft, entered, the glass 
roof of the Senate Chamber fairly rattled 
with cheers. Mr. Taft passed to the 
platform on the arm of Senator Knox. 
As the chaplain, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, in his deep, thrilling voice, 
concluded his invocation with the 
Lord’s Prayer — repeated by almost 
everyone in the room—the sun 
struggled through the glass roof and 
seemed to pour the divine benediction 
on the scene. 


- + * 


In a deep, clear voice, the man 
who is to wield the destinies of one 
of the greatest nations in the world 
for the next four years read his in- 
augural address, with the deliberation 
of a judge and yet with the simplicity 
and fervor of a high-minded patriot 
and able statesman. 

Seeking a glimpse of the new 
president, throngs of people surged 
through the Capitol, where the tem- 
porary picket fences placed to guide 
the procession, which was to have 
passed from the Senate Chamber to 
the east steps of the Capitol, had 
been rendered useless by Old Boreas’ 
blustering mood. Thousands of in- 
genious people came with blank 
cards of regular invitation size and 
various other devices and excuses to 
blockade the doors; the officials were 
obdurate, but at one entrance the 
doorkeeperingeniously keptthe throng 
moving constantly past the door, 
so that hundreds of persons got a glimpse 
of the interior, which would have been 
afforded only to the few who otherwise 
would have filled up that entrance. Watch- 
ing this device, I bethought me that it might 
be a good plan to have a moving sidewalk, 
on the “‘moving stairway plan,” at the next 
inauguration, so that thousands might have 
a peep at the ceremonies, instead of merely 
the few who can secure places near the stand. 





WASHINGTON id 


Such a surging audience might make some 
speakers seasick, but not a good sailor like 
William Howard Taft. 


The dashing exit of Theodore Roosevelt 
from public life was a dramatic feature of the 
great day. Slipping on his arctics and tuck- 
ing his trousers into them, he ran for his 


VICE-PRESIDENT J. S. SHERMAN 


carriage, and was escorted to the station by a 
thousand members of the Republican County 
Club of New York City, who waved flags 
and cheered lustily while the band played, 
“There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight,” concluding with ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” the refrain of which was sung all along 
the line. 

In the two hours of waiting for the regular 
train, the most light-hearted man present was 
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Roosevelt. When the train was announced, 
there were moistened eyes. Even the cynical 
newspaper men, who had prodded ‘‘Teddy”’ 
with acidulated pens, felt a suspicious smart- 
ing under the eyelids, and were eager in 
expressions of affection as, amid ringing 
cheers, the party entered an 
ordinary car on a regular train, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the private citizen, a happy 
and contented man, for the first time in seven 
years bade good-bye to the secret service men. 


Roosevelt 


* * * 


After the inaugural address, President 
Taft came out and greeted the throng wait- 
ing in the snow and wind, and for the first 
time in American history the President rode 
down the Avenue, after taking the oath of 
office, accompanied by his wife. Bowing 
and smiling to left and right, as they passed 
down the great thoroughfare, they were met 
with a splendid ovation. 

The parade was led by the scarlet-coated 
Marine Band. Nothing daunted by ‘the 
awful walking,” down swept the sailors from 
the ships that had encircled the globe to take 
their place at a great national event at home. 
As the parade entered the Court of Honor 
and passed the reviewing stand before the 
White House, President Taft and Vice- 
President Sherman stood bareheaded, and 
all Washington marveled that they were not 
prostrate with pneumonia, or at least a raging 
toothache, the next day; cold feet and chat- 
tering teeth did not check the enthusiasm of 
the onlookers. 

** * * 

The governors of the various states and 
the militia demonstrated the splendid order 
that Secretary Root has introduced by the 
union of militia and the regular army. There 
were the soldier boys from Cuba who had 
helped to re-establish a republic. The Fili- 
pino band cheered on the 3,000 militia from 
Massachusetts, who, headed by Governor 
Draper and staff, marched to the music 
of “Hot Time.” Orders had been issued 
that no man need feel compelled to march, 
but not one was missing from the roll-call. 
The doughty Seventh of New York were 
too late to participate in the parade and had 
to ‘‘stack guns” within ten miles of Wash- 
ington. The boys of the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts were heard to remark: 

‘““We were here on time in ’61, and again 


WASHINGTON 3 


we are on time in 1909,” being a sly reference 
to their gallant rivals in the ‘swell Seventh 
of New York.” 

Governor Hughes, astride a horse, evidently 
determined to master the equestrian art as he 
has mastered knotty points of law, was given 
an ovation rarely accorded to a man outside 
of national public life. As he bowed his 
acknowledgments, ‘Your turn next, Gov- 
ernor,” sounded on all sides. 

To understand the glory of real gold lace 
one must behold the governor’s staff on 
parade—the larger the man the finer the 
gold lace looks, and every stout man in the 
parade appeared to feel himself entitled to 
special consideration from the President, and 
swelled with importance, putting ona “‘chesty” 
air, as he looked upon the ample proportions 
of the chief executive. 

The newsboys band! The West Point 
cadets! What a fluttering of hearts there 
was beneath the ladies’ Empire ‘‘waists” 
and “‘hipless” coats as those natty boys in 
gray, with their flowing plumes, wended 
their way down Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
army was “‘it” that day, for the Annapolis 
cadets were stalled and failed to appear in 
the parade. 

Wearing their tall, white, hats and headed 
by a band, the old Blaine Club of Cincinhati 
marched before the reviewing stand, stopped, 
filed face about and greeted the President 
with the soft, sweet strains of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.” Passing on they concluded with 
the national anthem. The Conkling In 
vincibles, a recurring feature of inaugural 
parades, and the Sherman Scouts of Utica, 
in unique uniforms of khaki and white, added 
color to the long line as it swung around the 
corner, where the avenue turns at the Treasury 
building. The Confederate Veteran Associ- 
ation, which had intended to do special honor 
to President Taft, did not march, fearing 
the risk it would entail on the veterans. 
Many persons regretted that the inclement 
weather made it impossible for the Grand 
Army and the Confederate Veterans to be 
present to emphasize the spirit of union 
in 1909. 

The civic division of the parade showed the 
hearty interest of thousands of business, 
professional and working men. For four 
hours the marching continued and was 
followed by the famous tea, served.to their 
old classmate by the Yale class of ’78. 
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Hardly had the evening shadows gathered 
about the Monument than the brilliant 
pyrotechnic display began, and the skies 
were ablaze with shrieking rockets, cobras, 
and unique designs pencilled in vivid streaks 
of fire on the black curtain of night. The 
and the crowd recalled 
old days on the greensward, when the young 
people’s only regret was that the Fourth of 


“oh’s” ‘tah’s”’ of 


July celebration must have an end. 


After seven P. M. what a tale the dressing- 
room mirrors of Washington could tell of 
“‘marcelled” and puffed hair and of induc- 
tion into beautiful gowns, for this was the 
night of the Inaugural Ball. The people 
began to arrive early at the Pension Building, 


which was transformed into a_ veritable 
palace of beauty. The great auditorium 


was a bower of flowers, with a big fountain 
in the center, and the gilded pillars at the 
side, amid a mass of green, stood out in bold 
relief. The eight immense columns, each 
eight feet in diameter, and containing bricks 
enough to build a two-story house, excited 
much remark; everyone was eager to inspect 
the curious graining of the marble bases, 
showing in outline events and 
profiles of Washington, Lincoln and Indian 
chiefs. At one end of the hall the scarlet 
coats of the Marine Band and the sombre- 
hued garb of the orchestra made a striking 
picture. Opposite the band was the balcony 
reserved for the family parties of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Here, later in the 
evening, I saw the most impressive figure at 
the Inaugural Ball, “Aunt Delia” Torrey. 
Proud of her nephew, perfectly happy, her 
sweet face and silver hair suggested the reason 
for the glowing tribute to maiden aunts paid 
by the President in the South a short time ago. 
The President seemed shy of the ‘throne 
chair” provided for him, and merely co- 
quetted with the arm of his seat as he dis- 
pensed infectious who 
looked at him smiled in return. Besides ‘‘ Aunt 
Delia,” the presidential party included Mrs. 
Taft and Miss Helen, Charles P., Henry W., 
and Horace Taft, the brothers, and the sons, 
Robert and Charlie. To the left of the Taft 
group Vice-President. Sherman, living 
up to his cognomen of ‘Sunny Jim,” and 
Mrs. Sherman and family. 


historic 


smiles — everyone 


was 


It had been a strenuous day; many times 
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I leaned against a pillar as I watched the 
shifting scene; now a Chicago girl retiring 
from the floor in disgust, unable to perform 
even a gentle two-step in two square feet of 
space; or an enterprising couple essaying 
the “Merry Widow” waltz and colliding 
wildly with the elbows and toes of the closely- 
packed throng; now the sea of eager faces 
fringing the balconies right up to the roof; 
now, piloting her through the crowd, a young 
man and his mother, the lady not clad in 
evening dress, but having in face and carriage 
something more attractive than the gilded 
slippers, the wisps of curls, the graceful 
Grecian robe, the gauzy Salome gown or 
even the prim collar of the Puritanical 
maiden; then a glimpse of the little girl from 
the country, looking for the first time on 
social life in Washington—all moving and 
changing as in a magic mirror. 

“After the ball.” The megaphones rang 
out on the frosty air; the great procession of 
guests continued to pass out from the Pension 
Building long after the clocks had_ struck 
midnight; in the ‘‘wee, sma’ hours”’ all was 
quiet, while the clocks diligently ticked out 
the ‘‘day after” the Inauguration of William 
Howard Taft. 


* * * 


HE article by Wade Ellis, appearing in 

this issue in the “Story of a Great Nation,” 
indicates his thorough grasp of questions of 
federal law, and especially as applied to 
the great economic problems now confronting 
the American nation. He has already met 
with marked success in the enforcement of 
the Sherman and Hepburn laws, and many 
Washington people predict an important 
part for him in the work of the Department 
of Justice during the next four years. 


* 


EARS ago it was a hobby of Mr. Hub- 

bard, the father-in-law of Alexander 
Bell, of telephone fame, to see that the Na- 
tional Geographic Society properly 
looked after. The membership was only 
2,500 a few years ago; at the present time 
there are over 40,000 members enrolled and 


was 


a magazine is published by the society which 
is sent to each member. Mr. Grosvenor is 
the editor and and keeps alive a 
keen interest in the study and investigation 


manager, 


of scientific subjects. 
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{TH arms aloft and eyes flashing behind 

his glasses, President Roosevelt made 
his farewell public address in Washington 
at the Metropolitan Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, on the anniversary of the diamond 
jubilee of the opening of missionary work in 
Africa. This was the church attended by 
President McKinley; the ovation accorded 
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to Mr. Roosevelt one of the most 
Cathusiastic he has ever had. Men clapped 
their hands; women waved their handkerchiefs 
in true Chautauquan style. 

The President said that this was the last 
speech he would make while holding office 
in that city as President of the United States. 
There was no quaver in his voice, and every 
word was spoken with vigor and enthusiasm. 
He launched at once into the Japanese ques- 


was 
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tion, and evidently could not resist the impulse 
to once more the stick. His 
tribute to the work in the Philippines, as 
being “‘just a bit better than anything done 
by any other country dealing with a nation 
outside itself,” did not seem boastful, though 
it may appear so on the printed page. 

The historian who writes of the Roosevelt 


wave big 


MRS. A. P. GARDNER 


administration will not have to deal with 
many idle moments. Tne record of industry— 
mental, physical and moral—at the White 
House indeed reflects the vigor and aggres- 
siveness of the administration as well as the 
unfailing efforts to blend the nation into 
harmonious efficiency. When the executive 
recommendations come for a memorial to 


General Robert E. Lee, it will be conclusive 
nation 


evidence that a united looks with 
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high esteem upon that peculiar presidential 
niche of activity which will be left vacant 
when Mr. Roosevelt gathers up his guns and 
hies him to ‘‘darkest Africa.” 


* 


HE American fleet, which sailed from 
Hampton Roads December 16, 1907, 
in command of Rear-Admiral Robley D. 


Evans, on its record cruise around the world, 
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the high character and efficiency of the officers 
and enlisted men of the American Navy. 
Never before has the globe been girdled 
by a great fleet of battleships of a powerful 
nation, and the prestige gained by the United 
States by this remarkable demonstration of 
naval fitness will tend to create a more pro- 
found respect for Uncle Sam among the 
nations of the earth henceforth and forever. 
At every foreign port visited by the fleet, 
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returned on schedule time, February 22, to 
the point from whence it departed, and the 
homecoming of the great battleship fleet was 
witnessed by President Roosevelt and the 
members of his Cabinet, who were accompa- 
nied by representatives of foreign nations. 
Other Washington officials were also present 
in large numbers. In his address of welcome, 
President the enthusiasm 
of the American people over the wonderful 
achievements of the fleet, which returns 
after a cruise of fourteen months in fighting 
trim, and with a worldwide appreciation of 


Roosevelt voiced 


TURKISH 


AMBASSADOR 


the officers and men were cordially received 
and royally entertained. The elaborate so- 
cial attentions first showered upon them by 
the Brazilians, at Rio Janeiro, were repeated 
at Callao, Peru; Auckland, Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, in Australia; at Yokohama and 
Tokio, in Japan; at Amoy, in China, and at 
Colombo, Ceylon, and these whole-hearted 
demonstrations of good-will were accepted 
with such manifestations of appreciation and 
fraternal goodfellowship as to favorably im- 
press all nations with the peaceful disposition 
of the United States. 








MRS. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 
Wife of Senator Bankhead of Alabama. The social season of 1908-9 was one that will long be remembered as one 
cf the most brilliant in the annals of the national capital. The ladies o: the South have been espec ially promi- 
nent in renewing the old-time ante-be!lum hospitality of the South. 
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Soon after passing through the Suez Canal, 
the news of the terrible calamity in Sicily 
was and Rear-Admiral Sperry, 
acting under instructions from Washington, 
entered promptly upon relief work. The flag- 
ship “Connecticut” arrived at Naples January 
10 with Ambassador Griscom, who was 


received, 
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THOMAS R. SHIPP 
Secretary of the National Conservation Committee 


taken on board at Messina. The supply ship 
“Culgoa ” had at that time landed supplies 
at Messina, and gone on to Catania and other 
Sicilian ports. The “Minnesota,” “Vermont” 


and “Kansas” visited Villefranche. The 
“Louisiana” and the “Virginia” went to 
Smyrna, and the “Missouri” to Piraeus, 


The “Ohio” also dropped anchor 
The “Wis- 


went to 


Geeece. 
at Piraeus a day or two later. 
consin” and the “Kearsarge” 
Malta. 

At an informal dinner given to Rear-Ad- 
miral Sperry and his officers at the Embassy 
in Rome, Admiral Carlos Mirabello, Italian 
Minister of Marine, warmly congratulated 
the Admiral on the happy and _ successful 
cruise of the fleet. The day following, Rear- 
Admiral Sperry and his aides were received 
in private audience by King Victor Em- 
manuel at the Quirinal, who expressed his 
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deep appreciation of the quick action and 
the practical assistance rendered by the United 
States to the earthquake sufferers. 

If this grand demonstration of efficiency 
is followed by reorganization of the Navy 
on lines favored by Secretary Newberry and 
the most capable naval officers, and brings 
about the co-operation of Congress in carrying 
forward an improved system of naval 
administration, it will be a fitting sequel to 
the cruise of a fleet of battleships which 
stands unequalled in the history of the world. 


* 


URING the short session of the Sixtieth 
Congress the Committee on Appropri- 
ations in both the House and Senate will be 
very busy. All the Departments of the 
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Daughter of the Representative from Delaware 


Government, as shown by the estimates, are 
demanding larger sums to meet governmental 
expenses than have ever before been sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

In the House, Congressman Tawney, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
plays the part of ‘‘Watchdog of the Treasury,” 
and is ever on the alert. During the current 
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fiscal year there is being spent for all govern- 
mental purposes through the various branches 
of the public service, $1,008,v00,000. The 
estimates for these same expenditures for the 
next which the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House must first ex- 
amine, reach the enormous aggregate of 
$1,058,000,000. Each item of these estimates 
is examined with the utmost care before the 
‘appropriation therefor is recommended by the 
Committee to the House. This is necessary 


fiscal year, 
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at the end of this fiscal year staring the nation 
in the face, which deficit is rapidly reducing 
the surplus in the treasury, the problem of 
keeping the expenditures for the next fiscal 
year, when it is estimated the deficit will 
reach $143,000,000, within the revenues is a 
task the extent and labor of which is little 
appreciated by the people. The demands for 
increased appropriations or new appropria- 
tions must therefore be denied until the reve- 
nues are provided with which to meet them. 


REID 


United States Ambassador, in Library of American Embassy, London 


in order to avoid unnecessary or extravagant 
expenditures. 

The enormous work involved in these ex- 
aminations of estimates is little understood 
either by those who spend the money or by 
It is 
a fact, however, that not in many years has 
there even been a suspicion in the minds of 
the people regarding the authorization by the 
Committee on Appropriations of more money 
than was purposes not 
authorized by law. 

With the deficit now of over $68,000,000 
and an almost certain deficit of $125,0C0,000, 


the people whose money is being spent. 


necessary, or for 


This policy will doubtless prove unpopular 
with the average Congressman who has some 
special interest in his district that could be 
advanced by securing an appropriation. It 
is a well-known fact that during the sessions 
of Congress the Committee on Appropriations 
is usually blamed by everybody for not granting 
all that is asked, and then at the end of the 
session, when the aggregate amount which has 
been allowed is seen, the Committee is again 
censured by these same men because the ag- 
gregate is so large. 

If Congress were to pass the bills now 
pending, which authorize additional expen- 


ay 
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ditures and provide for new services, the gov- 
ernment would have to spend at least one-half 
as much more—if not double the amount 

than is being spent, and this would increase 
the deficit to that extent. For this reason the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
and his associates are obliged not only to keep 
their battle axes well sharpened for use in 
their committee room, but they are likewise 
obliged, in the interest of good administration 
and economy, to take them onto the floor of 
the House and use them in hacking down 
appropriations reported from other commit- 
tees. It is to be expected that the position of 
Chairman of this Com- 
mittee is never, and 
never will be, a popular 
one with the House, but 
it is a position, if the 
duties are properly dis- 
charged by the man who 
fills it, that should com- 
mend him to the people 
as a faithful public ser- 
vant. But this even is 
not accorded him, espe- 
cially when the craze for 
the expenditure of pub 
lic money has reached 
the point it has at the 
present time. 0) 





* * 


* 


OW often the am 

bitions of the boy 
in the schoolroom fore- 
cast his future career. 
A playmate of Whitelaw 
Reid related how, in 
the old days, he used to know by heart every 
line of the New York Tribune; the boys joked 
about it and nicknamed him ‘Greeley.” 
One day when they were all talking, he 
chanced to bring up his favorite authority to 
prove a point, and the lads began to tease 
him about his preference for the Tribune; he 
answered their sarcastic comments: “Some 
day I may work on the New York Tribune, 
and know even more about it.” 

This remark seems almost prophetic; for 
the ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
the boy who in school days bore the nick- 
name of ‘‘Greeley,” has in truth been the 
editor of that great paper which was founded 
by Horace Greeley. A candidate for vice- 
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PAULINE COBB 
Five years old, grand-daughter of Professor L. T. 
Townsend of Brookline, Massachusetts, author 
of well-known theological works and an occa- 
sional writer for the National Magazine 
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president, prominent in national affairs for 
a quarter of a century, Mr. Reid has made 
a splendid and varied record. He has ably 
filled one of the most important United States 
ambassadorial posts and his addresses have 
done much to promote good feeling between 
the two nations. 

The extent to which he induced English 
audiences to approve and applaud the strong- 
est American utterances was especially no- 
ticeable in his addresses at the University of 
Cambridge, on the ‘‘ Rise of the United States 
in the Eighteenth Century’’; at Llandudno, 
in the dedication of a Memorial School to 
John Bright; at Bath, 
in unveiling a tablet to 
the memory of Edmund 
Burke, whom he de- 
scribed as ‘our fore- 
most friend in Great 
Britain”’; and in a mul- 
titude of other appear- 
ances on literary, edu- 
cational and social occa- 
sions. There has never 
been a time since the 
separation of the coun- 
tries in 1776 when the 
English feeling toward 
the United States was so 
conspicuously cordial, 
or when there was less 
trouble in diplomatic 
relations. Among other 
things Mr. Reid was 
able to quiet the con- 
stant difficulties over the 
Newfoundland fisheries 
by negotiating a modus 
vivendi in which American rights were so 
thoroughly safeguarded as to cause a con- 
siderable outcry in official quarters in New- 
foundland. It worked successfully. When 
negotiations for a final settlement were 
blocked, he was twice able to renew this modus 
in a satisfactory shape; and finally to induce 
Great Britain to agree that the whole fishery 
dispute, which had been a source of constant 
trouble from the first peace with Great Brit- 
ain, and especially since the Treaty of 1818, 
should be referred to The Hague Tribunal 
for arbitration. He proposed this in 1907; 
after some delay the British government ac 
cepted it, and in January, 1909, the Canadian 
and Newfoundland representatives were in 
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Washington to settle the final form of the 
questions to be submitted. 

Mr. Reid succeeded also in getting Great 
Britain, the largest opium producing country 
in the world, to unite in the International Con- 
ference to check the evils of opium. 

There is supposed to be constant activity 
also at the embassy in endeavoring to enlist 
the co-operation of the British government 
in various features of American policy—con- 
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Of the Chinese Legation 


certed action in China, avoidance of old treaty 
difficulties about Panama, movements against 
interference with the open door in Manchuria, 
and other matters in which both countries 
have interests which are best safeguarded 
by concerted action. 

The diplomat, who as boy and man re- 
vered the name of Horace Greeley—whose 
trenchant pen fairly scintillated with the 
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American spirit—has won the confidence 
and respect of those with whom he has come 
into contact while representing the United 
States at the Court of St. James. 


* * 


RESIDENT TAFT has placed the seal 

of his approval upon the lock system 
in the building of the Panama Canal. On 
his way home from his visit to the canal in 
February, he declared that the 
work is going on as the people 
would have it go on, and would 
be completed by January 1, 
1915. Two years ago, after a 
visit to the Canal Zone, we ven- 
tured to make a similar pre- 
diction, and by some it was 
considered as simply an out- 
burst of Panama hysteria. It 
was, however, an expression of 
calm judgment, after witnessing 
the enthusiasm of the officials 
in charge of the work, and of 
the ‘“‘men behind the shovels,’ 
for even then they were digging 
the “big ditch” with a time 
limit, dated January 1, 1915. 


* * * 


PPARENTLY Roosevelt’s 
commission to inquire into 
the joys and sorrows of country 
life is traveling a rough road. 
Some of the farmers and agri- 
cultural papers do not appear to 
appreciate that list of questions 
hung out for them to answer. 
They resent the idea as a 
gestion that they have to be 
looked after, like ‘the blind, 
the lame and the lazy.” 

To question twelve, asking 
“if the farmers and their wives 
get together with their neighbors 
for entertainment and 
intercourse as much as they might do,” one 


ug- 
Ug 


social 


old farmer facetiously remarked: 

“We get together too often; we are better 
apart; we lie about each other too much.” 

Another query elicited the reply: 

“Why don’t you make inquiries in your 
own home? What do you and your wife 
do? How about your own family? Don’t 
you think you could do something better than 
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stand around and ask questions that seem 
a trifle impertinent?” 

The final conclusion of the old farmer was 
that there was not much that could be added 
for the betterment of life on the farm, which, 
according to him, was an endless round of 
joy when strangers did not “butt in.” He 
states that ‘‘all we need is more than we have 
got. We are born healthy, live frugally, 
marry the best we can, divorce seldom, obey 
the law (we don’t need much 
law in the country) vote as we’ve 
a mind to—most of the time are 
long on common sense, and 
don’t ask impertinent questions 
of strangers.” 

* * * 

ROM all indications the ex- 

tra session of Congress will 
continue well into the summer. 
Already a great deal of over- 
time and hard work have been 
put upon the tariff bill, which 
promises to be a measure of 
great importance and magni- 
tude. President Taft, in 
declining invitations reaching 
into August, indicates his an- 
ticipation of a busy summer. 
The members all realize that 
the more business is accom- 
plished in the extra session of 
the new Congress, the less there 
will be for the late regular ses- 
sion, thus insuring an earlier 
adjournment in 1910, and giv- 
ing members a chance to “‘fix 
up their fences” for the com- 
ing season. 

The prospect of a summer 
session is always hailed with 
delight by the citizens of Wash- 
ington, who have insisted, ever 
since the great advertising cam- 
paign by log-rolling locators of 
the national capital, that it is a good place 
to live in, winter or summer, and that the 
location of the capital insures a comfortable 
temperature for any season, except the hot 
summer months. 

* * * 


CCASIONALLY in Washington the 


questions of rank and precedence come 
up, as matters of importance, at least for 
the moment. 


There is no legislation or rul 
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ing on the subject, but there is, in most in- 
stances, an understanding, a sort of un- 
written code. 

Many people will be surprised to learn 
that a governor outranks a senator, according 
to the law of precedence in vogue in other 
countries. 

A few years ago the new senator from Ver- 
mont, Carroll S. Page, was crossing the At- 
lantic with the late Senator Redfield Proctor 
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in the Cunard steamship “Campania.” They 
were, of course, given seats at the captain’s 
table. Senator (then governor) Page was 
surprised to find himself occupying the post 
of honor, with Senator Proctor seated far- 
ther down the table. 

This the modest governor of the Green 
Mountain State thought was not quite cor- 
rect, and he remonstrated, explaining that 
there must be some error, as his friend was 
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President of the New York Central Railroad 
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a United States senator and his superior 
in rank.. He was told that a governor 
outranks a senator. 

Little did Governor Page then think that 
he would be a successful candidate for the 
senatorial toga, but it is probable that he 
is reconciled to his reduction in rank when 
he travels abroad or in Canada. 


& 
* 


HE railroad career of William C. Brown 

began in Iowa, when he started at the 
bottom of the ladder as a section hand on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
In swift succession he filled the positions of 
telegraph operator, train dispatcher, chief 
train dispatcher, train master, assistant super- 
intendent, general manager and vice-president. 
He was born in Herkimer County, New York, 
on the line of one of America’s greatest rail- 
roads, of which he is now president; but it was 
to Waterloo, Iowa, that he brought his bride, 
and the little frame house in which they 
began their life together is still standing. 





REPRESENTATIVE E. F. ACHESON 
Of Pennsylvania 


It is said of W. C. Brown that he knows 
just how to obtain results and is a born rail- 
road manager. With the electrification of 
the line running into New York; with the 
many idiosyncrasies to be considered in 
laying out railroad work; with the financial 
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avalanche of payments to be shoveled off 
every week or month, the responsibilities of 
a railroad president might daunt any man, but 
Mr. Brown is equal to all emergencies. Di 
rect, intense, broad-minded, generous, keenly 
analytical, yet full of human sympathy, he has 
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all the qualities needed by an official who 
holds a position which has come to be regarded 
as quasi-governmental, and in all respects 
Mr. Brown is well equipped to meet the wants 
and demands of the public traveling over the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 


NE of the able and popular congressmen 

at Washington who feels the senatorial 
ambition is Representative Ebenezer J. Hill 
of Connecticut. Like the late Senator Platt, 
he ranks as one of the ablest congressmen 
from the Nutmeg State. A mine of 
mation, a finished scholar, it can be truly 
said that when Mr. Hill says he knows a 


infor- 
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thing, he assuredly understands it thoroughly; 
it is amusing to see him unload his immense 
wallet of newspaper clippings, knowing just 
where to lay his hand on the particular 
confirmatory information he needs. Every 
one of these items of information appears to 





UNITED STATES SENATOR JACOB H. GALLINGER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


be indexed in his mind, and when he enters 
the lists in an argument, this bunch of detail 
flies from his pocket, and the adversary thus 
confronted is bound to quake. A lightning 
debater, he is never at a loss for a fact or a 
figure to fit his need of the moment. Mr. 
Hill seldom speaks in public, but when he 
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does, he always says something that is worthy 
of careful attention from his listeners. 
During the pending tariff revision, his room 
in the new office building close by the Ways 
and Means Committee, of which he is the 
fourth member in rank, has been the head- 
quarters for the 
representativesof 
Connecticut’s in- 
dustries. 


* * * 


ERY much 

like prepar- 
ing for a bridge 
whist party at 
our house was 
the condition of 
Washington as 
decked for the 
inauguration. It 
is interesting to 
remember that 
we have with us 
the only living 
ex- president of 
the United States, 
Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose seven 
years at the 
White House are 
looked upon as 
among the most 
eventful in the 
history of the ex- 
ecutive mansion, 
notwithstanding 
the popularity of 
the regime of 
Dolly Madison. 

Speaking of 
Dolly Madison 
recalls a remark- 
able retort of 
hers, when con- 
gratulated on her 
husband’s inaug- 
uration: 

“T don’t know that there is much cause for 
congratulation; the president of the United 
States comes in at the iron gate and goes out 
at the weeping willow”—a term formerly given 
to the stone arch on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Tradition has it that Franklin Pierce was 
looked upon as one of the handsomest of 
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men and most popular of presidents. The 
son of New Hampshire was _ hospitable, 
generous and greatly beloved by all who 
came in contact with him—a winsome man in 
every way, though his most ardent admirers 
are obliged to admit that little cf note was 
accomplished during his administration. 
The strangest household that ever dwelt 
in the White House was that of Zachary 
Taylor. When ‘Old Rough and Ready,” 
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be socially brilliant, with Mrs. Taft and her 
daughter, Miss Helen, in the Blue Room. 
They are rare entertainers and have always 
entered with zest and enthusiasm into the 
spirit of all work undertaken by the President. 

OR years past no observer of affairs at 

Washington has failed to perceive that 
one of the hardest working and most indus- 
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Owing to the folly ot insufficient window protection, fire destroyed interier finish and contents, but the structures them- 
selves were damaged in some cases but five per cent. of their value 


his wife, and handsome daughter, Mrs. 
Bliss, duly took up their abode at the Executive 
Mansion, it will be remembered that Mrs. 
Taylor remained the greater part of the 
time in her room—it is said, peacefully 
smoking a corn-cob pipe—while her accom- 
plished daughter, wife of the president’s 
private secretary, presided over the hos- 
pitalities of the mansion. 

The present administration promises to 
be neither uneventful as the Pierce, nor pe- 
culiar as the Taylor regime; it will certainly 


trious members of the Senate is Senator 
Jacob H. Gallinger of New Hampshire. 
His re-election and the handsome endorse- 
ment of the Legislature of the C ranite State 
were most gratifying to his many friends. 
When the fight for his re-election was on, it 
must have been encouraging to him to know 
that he had so many true and loyal friends, 
who were not to be swerved from the path of 
friendship by the bitter and desperate at- 
tacks of those who did not know the Senator 
as tkey knew him. 
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It has been characteristic of Senator Gal- 
linger, whose career started at the printer’s 
case, to win his greatest successes in the 
stress and teeth of the storm. His experience 
as Chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, during many strenuous campaigns, 
served him well. Few senators in the upper 
house come closer to the people than ‘Dr.’ 
Gallinger, as he is lovingly called by his own 
people. The Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire is the largest in the country, and an 
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election by this legislative body is almost 
equivalent to a popular election. Senator 
Gallinger served with distinction in the lower 
house of Congress for four years, and the 
records show that no senator has been more 
conscientious and thorovgh in his committee 


work. His services as Chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee have been 
notable. 


The magnificent Union Station, the Munic- 
ipal Building on Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
new senate office building, and the splendid 
filtration pliant, are pointed out as monu- 
ments of the influence, persistence and energy 
of Senator Gallinger. An enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of the Merchant Marine, he has se- 
cured the passage of two bills through the 
senate, and will always be permanently 


identified with the upbuilding of that service. 
While his time and strength are taxed in 
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connection with matters of national legisla- 
tion, no senator is more considerate of the 
wishes of his constituents, and every letter or 
request appearing with the postmark of 
New Hampshire takes precedence of all else 
and receives prompt attention. 

2 ** * 


IX congressmen, strong men and true, 

fell outside the breastworks in the last 
election. It is a matter of general regret 
nationally that 
gressmen of the calibre 
of Overstreet, Landis, 
McCleary, Hepburn, J. 
Adam Bede and John 
J. Jenkins are not on 
the House roll-call this 
If the nation 
were seeking men of 
ability and probity 
alone, irrespective of 
local political disturb- 
ances, 
these 


con- 





session. 


the services of 
men would be 
eagerly sought. Mere 
defeat has never been 
regarded as a discredit 
—‘‘how far high fail- 
ure overleaps a low 
success,” has always 
been understood, and 
many valuable and 
prominent men _ in 
Congress today have 
suffered defeat because, in the absorption 
of the work at Washington, they have not 
given the attention necessary to maintain 
political fences in proper trim. The ‘‘Con- 
gressional Record”? alone chronicles the 
value and quality of the splendid work done 
by these six sturdy congressmen who take 
the present situation philosophically. 

“What are you going to do now?” is the 
query they are answering good-humoredly. 

Apropos of this question, one of the gentle- 
men remarked that they would not follow up 
any such suggestion as that offered to his 
congregation by a minister to whom Helen 
Hunt, the famous author of ‘Ramona,’ 
went when she found a well-filled purse in 
his church. 

She suggested that he should announce 
the finding of the money at the evening 
service, and say that it might be obtained by 
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coming to her. The reverend gentleman 
carried out her instructions as follows, speak- 
ing with a slight hesitancy: 

“This morning there was found in this 
church a purse filled with money. If the 
owner is present he can have the purse if he 
will please go-to-Hel’en Hunt for it.” 

There was a rustle of shocked surprise in 
the congregation; a sermon on heaven an? hell 
had been previously announced, and probably 
their minds were intent on the latter part of 
the subject. In a moment the preacher saw 
that his words had been misconstrued, and 
hastened to revise his statement: ‘‘The purse 
may be obtained from Mrs. Helen Hunt, who 
now has possession of it.” 

One of the ‘‘big six”? remarked: 

“We are not going to Helen Hunt or any- 
one else to obtain an office, but will take our 
places as plain, active, American citizens.” 


ITHIN a half hour’s ride of the city 
of Washington is one of the most en- 
trancing beauty spots 


to be found throughout —_,.. ee 


the country. A day in 
late autumn, spent at 
Great Falls, on the 
Potomac, is indeed a 


delight. Few people 
know that such wild 


grandeur may be wit- 
nessed within a short 
ride of the capital. The 
falls of Niagara are 
not more charming or 
more picturesque. 

The great rugged 
rocks, reaching through 
a deep canyon, seem 
to crush the water as it 
goes roaring and rush- 
ing on its way, as when 
it was first visited by 
George Washington, 
who pronounced it a 
spot well suited to de- 
velop great manufac- 
turing interests close to the capital. Just 
above the falls is a dam, where fishermen 
while away many happy hours; another 
charm is the ferry to the Maryland shore. 

On either side of the falls are high moun- 
tains, clothed, at che time of our visit, with 
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the gorgeous foliage of autumn—the despair 
of the artist. How restful, how supremely 
perfect was that scene, its quietude impelling 
to worship of the great Creator. Turning from 
the grandeur of the mountains the eye rests 
on many nooks and lanes, screened with the 
thick leafage of the trees, delightful retreats 
for young or old, within hearing of the cease- 
less murmur of the Potomac, sweeping down 
to tide water. 

Across the river are gold mines, where for 
many years a low grade quartz has been 
worked; every rock and crevice in this part 
of the country has felt the tap of the pros- 
pector’s hammer, but coming suddenly on 
Great Falls, set in its magnificent gorge, one 
feels that a discovery richer than any gold 
mine has been made. People come thousands 
of miles to see this sight, and it promises to 
prove a favorite beauty spot for Washington 
visitors, although in summer it is said to be 
too warm at Great Falls for comfort, because 
the rocks gather and retain the heat of the 
sun’s rays. If-these falls had been located in 
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New England, the thrifty Yankees would long 
since have made profit of the power stored in 
their volume of water, utilizing it to turn the 
wheels of industry, but one cannot refrain 
from hoping that Great Falls may long remain 
untouched by the soot of manufacture 
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E is just the same old Theodore E. 

Burton that he was when he presided 
over the Committee on Appropriations for 
Rivers and Harbors on the House of Repre 
sentatives side of the Capitol. An ardent 
admirer of Secretary Taft, he made the 
nomination speech at the Chicago convention, 
which indicated then and there that the sturdy 
congressman from Cleveland was of sena- 
torial size. Hour after hour he stood in the 
breach on the rivers and harbors bill, to 
stem the tide of demand for very generous 
appropriations. 
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As an indication of the drollery of Senator 
Burton, a story is told of how he finished a 
conference with the remark: 

“Gentlemen: ‘There is no use in asking; 
you cannot get the appropriation.” 

“Don’t you think that is pretty hard on 
us, Mr. Burton?” inquired one of the spokes- 
men. 

“You remind me,” replied Mr. Burton, 
“of the story of how Solomon Levi borrowed 
a thousand dollars from his friend Einstein. 
Next day the latter was shocked to hear 
that Solomon had become bankrupt. His 
annoyance at the ingratitude of Solomon 
increased when he read the list of creditors 
next day—his own name did not appear. 
He hastened to find his erstwhile friend and 
reproach him: 
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“Do you call yourself my friend, and you 
do not even include my name in your list 
of creditors—what about that thousand 
dollars I gave you on Monday?’ 

‘*“Nevertheless, I ain your friend.’ 

“** How is that?’ 

““Why, don’t you see these men on that 
preferred list think they will get some money 

but you know that you won’t—and have no 
uncertainty to worry you!’ 

“That, gentlemen,” said Mr. Burton, ‘“‘is 
precisely my position in this matter. You 
might as well know that you won’t get any- 
thing; there is some consolation in certainty, 
and I know you will agree with me that there 
is a limit even to the capacious pockets of 
Uncle Sam.” 

* * * 

HEN the carriage containing the re- 

tiring and incoming presidents tra- 
versed Pennsylvania Avenue, the spectators 
saw two men more closely united in friend- 
ship than any other two Presidents of the 
United States have ever been. During the 
years of the Secretary’s work in Washington, 
there has been an uninterrupted friendship 
between him and Mr. Roosevelt. If, as has 
been asserted by a recent writer, Theodore 
Roosevelt is the reincarnation of the soul of 
Julius Caesar, then the latter’s liking for 
stout men is certainly paralleled in Roose- 
velt’s admiration for William Howard Taft, 
magnus corporis. 

* * * 

ITH the first breath of spring, the ex- 

position grounds at Seattle present a 
scene of beauty and of splendid progress, 
which indicates that everything will be ready 
on “the dot” for the opening date of the 
exposition, June first. 

Magnificent preparations are being made 
for the Hawaiian and tropical garden. The 
flowers and shrubs and trees have already 
been set out, and Hawaii, with its garden 
and building, will make a geat showing as 
one of the young daughters of the nation. 
Hawaiian girls will sell tropical fruit, and large 
shipments will be kept in refrigerators to 
supply the éxposition. 

The cacius dahlia—chosen as the official 
flower—will soon be in full bloom in every 
residential district of Seattle, and will remain 
in flower during the whole summer. 

The Jargest log house in the world wil 
play the part of forestry building. 








THE DOCTORS’ TRUST 


A DANGEROUS MENACE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By CHARLES W. MILLER 


[EDITOR’S NOTE:—From the bounding 
prairies of Iowa comes a stocky, corn-jed 
gentleman to illumine the pages of the National 
Magazine with a series of articles on ‘The 
Doctors’ Trust.” His round head is set deep 
between massive shoulders. His rugged jace 
is furrowed with those deep lines that come 
early to thinking men reared near the soil. 
His jaw is square; 
his eyes seek their 
target unflinchingly. 
To see him is to be 
impressed with his 
strength. 

In the little ink- 
scented office from 
which he issues week- 
ly a typical country 
newspaper, and on 
the streets of Waverly, 
the snug little shire 
town of Bremer Coun- 
ty, he 1s “Charite”’ 
Miller. When the 
legislature is in ses- 
sion, and he is over 
at Des Moines, he 
is “The Honorable 
Charles W. Miller, 
Representative from 
Bremer County” 
albeit many forget the 
dignity of the job and 
call him “‘Charlie.” 

Now in_ politics 
Miller is a Democrat, but his Republican 
neighbors, many of them, have acquired a 
habit of voting for him. Sometimes—as in 
the case of the election last jall—they are so 
anxious that their votes count for him that 
they vote the Democratic ticket straight. 
Miller stands for things his neighbors reckon 
more important than a party label. They 
forgive and forget his political heresy for they 
believe in Miller. They know he has been 
fighting their battle in fighting the Bremer 
County Medical Society. They can feel in 
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their pockets the money Miller has saved them, 
jor it had got to a point in Bremer County 
where as Miller says: ‘No one with £200 
and a stomach-ache was safe over night.” 
They know that it was because of his fight jor 
them that a beneficiary of the ‘meanest trust”’ 
jumped on his back one dark night, treating 
him so roughly as to leave his mark. 

Years ago, long be- 
fore Miller-was born, 
Herbert Spencer, with 
the vision of a proph- 
el, issued a warning 
concerning a medical 
monopoly. The proph- 
ecy has come true. 
The monopoly exists. 
Iowa is a “medical 
slave state,” just as a 
jamous writer _ pre- 
dicted it would be over 
jijteen years ago. But 
Miller is on the job, 
as an editor, cs a 
legislator, but more 
especially as a citizen 
in whose veins runs 
rich red blood, that 
boils when his neigh- 
bor is wronged. And 
the strong heart in 
him pumps boiling 
blood down into the 
lips of his pen fingers 
when he writes of the 
machinations of this “‘meanest trust, the mean- 
est thing God’s bright sun ever shone on.” 

Miller makes it piain that he has no fight 
against the ‘medical profession” as such. 
He makes it plain, :00, that the inside organ- 
ization, the ring, is misrepresenting the rank 
and file of physicians, and is, by its political 
activity and otherwise, entrenching itself so 
firmly that it will take the better element years 
to throw off its domination. 

Miller is in the legislature, and he is awake. 
He sees how this ring is pleading with the 
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state for more privileges, under the old guise 
of working in behalf of ‘‘ public health.” He 
knows how they abuse the special privileges 
they already have—he has an example in his 
own county. He feels a big grajt is being 
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pulled off, and that it is being pulled off by 
working the representatives of the people who 
are to be further looted. 

But we'll let him tell his own story in his 
own way.] 


FIRST ARTICLE 


HE American people are not overly 

tolerant of industrial and commercial 
monopolies, notwithstanding some very repu- 
table political economists point out, with 
more than a semblance of plausibility, that 
there are good trusts as well as bad ones. 
Since the primary object of all trusts is to 
eliminate competition as a means of exacting 
a measure of profit that could not be obtained 
in a free field, the average man who “pays 
the freight” finds it difficult to regard any 
trust-devised encroachment on his pocket-book 
as a process of benevolent assimilation, help- 
ful alike to assimilatee and assimilator. 
If he “pays the freight” intelligently and 
comprehendingly, he pays it also grudgingly, 
albeit he does not keep up a continual row 
about the necessity of doing so. 

The average man cannot see any good in 
trust extortion as it applies to himself; and if 
he sees any good in them, it is when his mental 
vision is befogged by specious argument when 
it appears ‘“‘as through a glass darkly.” 
Whiie there is an honest difference in the 
popular estimate of the moral character of 
the various trusts which exact tribute from 
our necessities, there can be but one estimate 
of a trust organized to exact tribute from our 
afflictions. It must be conceded that a 
predatory trust which would make prey of the 
sick and afflicted is utterly atrocious. 

We can, apparently, regard with some com- 
plaisance the robbing of well people by trust 
extortion. We cannot, if we retain the Ameri- 
can sense of fair play, view with any degree 
of complaisance the use of trust methods to 
loot those among us who are distressed and 
weakened by bodily ailments; and when the 
American people arrive at a full realization 
of the magnitude of its grewsome designs, 
they will not long hesitate to raise an efficient 
barrier against the further progress of the 
already well-entrenched MEpicaL Trust. 

I have no ax to grind that is not the ax of 
every citizen who believes in the “square 
deal.”” In none of the relations of life do I 
come into sharp financial or theoretical con- 


flict with the medical profession, which I 
recognize as filling a sphere of usefulness. 
Its possibilities of beneficent service to hu- 
manity are not exceeded in any other line of 
endeavor, and the profession contains its 
fair share of heroes and self-sacrificing char- 
acters. I certainly have no war to make 
against the thousands of splendid men and 
women who strive to live up to its high ideals. 
I inveigh only against ‘‘the system,”’ and the 
purse-hungry crowd which dominates it and 
is dragging a time-honored profession down 
to depths from which it may never rise. In 
what I write I shall adhere to facts which have 
been forced upon me in my efforts to break 
up the medical monopoly in my own state— 
Iowa. 

The ‘‘ Medical Trust” is less than ten years 
old. It had its inception when a lot of new 
blood was infused into the staid old American 
Medical Association. This had been an 
ultra-exclusive organization. Its membership 
had been limited to those who had won their 
spurs in the profession. Though it was nau 
a century old, its membership was only 5,000, 
which indicated its exclusiveness. It was no 
small honor, nor one lightly gained, to be a 
member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion up to ten years ago. 

For about fifty years the activities of the 
association were along the lines of research 
and medical and ethical progress. Now its 
activities are along the lines of political and 
commercial progress, and ethical development 
and medical progress, if considered at all, 
are incidental. With the infusion of new 
blood, whichroccurred at a time when schemes 
of trust exploitation seemed to be epidemic, 
this fine adherence 1o time-honored ethics 
was put aside. The first step of those of the 
new blood was to infuse more new blood and 
thus gain control of the organization; and 
then, through paid organizers, or walking 
delegates, to perfect alliances with state and 
county medical associations. These asso- 
ciations already existed, but had no intimate 
connection with each other. 
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The plan of confederation carried on with 
surprising success was patterned after the 
method of organization of secret orders. The 
American Medical Association became the 
“‘supreme” lodge, the state association be- 
came the “‘grand”’ lodge, and the county and 
city organizations ranked as ‘‘subordinate”’ 
lodges. Applicants for admission to the 
highest order were obliged to progress up- 
ward from the lowest through the interme- 
diate. Those who had already gained mem- 
bership in the highest, because of their high 
standing in the profession, were obliged to 
join their state and local associations, in order 
to retain it. A strong and efficient organi- 
zation was soon perfected and, in itself, it was 
an admirable organization. But it was only 
slightly potent as a monopoly for the reason 
that it embraced only the “regular” prac- 
titioners, or, in other words, only those who 
practiced according to the teachings of the 
allopathic school. 

The competition of the homeopathic and 
eclectic practitioners had still to be reckoned 
with, and in amalgamating these schools with 
the “regulars,” the organizers of what was 
destined to become the meanest trust God’s 
bright sun ever shone upon, showed a positive 
genius worthy of a better cause. What they 
accomplished humbles the imagination, and 
causes one’s wildest flights of fancy to return 
tamed and ashamed, and content to eat out of 
the calloused hand of fact forevermore. 
What was accomplished was an amalgama- 
tion of the allopaths, with their long-time 
rivals and enemies, the homeopaths and 
eclectics. 

The tremendous strangeness and incon- 
sistency of this amalgamation can easily be 
appreciated by those who understand how 
utterly at variance are the theories and prac- 
tices of these three “schools.” Anyone who 
can hark back a dozen years will vividly 
recall concrete instances of how these 
‘‘schools” shunned and despised each other. 
The homeopath looked upon the allopath as 
a deep-dyed villain, intent upon poisoning 
his patients; the allopath was convinced that 
the homeopath was a fool. Both agreed 
that the eclectic was a hybrid and a humbug. 
The eclectic cheerfully agreed with both his 
rivals in their estimate of the other, the while 
holding emphatic notions of the superiority 
of his own beloved “‘school.’”’ This was not 
a pleasant or particularly inspiring attitude 
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for workers in the same vineyard—but under 
circumstances it was essentially a proper one. 
Each was honest with himself by being 
steadfast to the teaching of his particular 
“school,” which he believed represented 
certain truths, and his steadfastness to these 
truths as he understood them was his only 
excuse for practicing medicine at all. To 
acknowledge that another ‘‘school,” whose 
methods were the antithesis of his own, could 
be right would not only serve to bring his own 
skill and knowledge into question, but make 
him guilty of treason to the institution from 
whence came his diploma and degree. 

Thus there was waged a seemingly irre- 
parable conflict, not edifying, particularly, 
but most wholesome in its results since it 
caused physicians of all schools to exercise 
their greatest skill and caution. This com- 
petition spurred the whole profession to 
higher and better achievements—and kept 
the price of medical service within reasonable 
bounds. Not only was this competition 
checked by the amalgamation brought about 
by the miracle workers of the American 
Medical Association, but the whole profession 
was dragged to a lower plane by the surrender 
of individual ideals to the call of commer- 
cialism. The fraternization of physicians 
with other physicians whom they knew as 
apostles of what they thought a false, harmful, 
or nonsensical system of therapeutics was 
degrading, and could be brought about, even 
on the sordid basis of commercial expediency, 
only by a wholesale surrender of all that had 
been held most sacred by the individual 
schools. It meant stultification, not only of 
individuals, but of the profession as a whole. 
Individual conscience had to be smothered, 
altruism made to give way to materialism 
and love of humanity to greed for gold. 

All this was done by the necromancy of the 
leaders of the new-blood members of the 
American Medical Association. As a result, 
there sits enthroned a monster medical 
monopoly. It has more power than any other 
monopoly ever dreamed of possessing. It is 
a part of the body politic; it has legislative 
authority conferred upon it; it is prosecutor, 
judge and jury; it is engaged in schemes of 
financial and political emprise that makes 
the story of the Standard Oil appear like a 
picture-book narration of the machinations of 
a group of giggling school-girls. It domi- 
nates and holds in line all the physicians it 
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can by allurements of excessive financial re- 
ward and social and political prestige. By 
an occasional exhibition of its brutal power 
and cruel relentlessness, it terrorizes the rest 
into submission to its decrees and man- 
dates. 

The medical monopoly is not merely the 
meanest trust ever organized, but one of the 
greatest dangers that ever menaced a free 
people, in this or any other age. Herbert 
Spencer is almost universally accorded a 
high place among the great thinkers of the 
nineteenth century. He illumined every topic 
touched by his trenchant pen, and though he 
dealt with the problems of over half a century 
ago, one cannot read his works in the light of 
present-day conditions without concluding 
that this genius of letters was, in a measure, 
endowed with a gift of prophecy. 

It was in 1851 that Herbert Spencer pro- 
tested against the tendency towards the 
medical monopoly which did not materialize 
into a reality until fifty years later. When 
he published his “Social Statics” the medi- 
cal profession had scarcely entered the shadow 
of commercialism as it is known and under- 
stood today. Not only did the accepted 
code frown upon a physician who would 
render a physician a bill, but the common 
law actually made it impossible, as a general 
rule, for a fee for medical service to be col- 
lected in the courts. Witness a change: In 
some states the organized medical profession 
has sought the passage of laws giving phy- 
sicians a lien upon crops being grown by their 
patients. 

At the time Herbert Spencer wrote, a man 
was presumed to enter the medical profession 
through motives of altruism, and to be satis- 
fied with such material rewards as a grateful 
clientele was prompted to bestow upon him; 
and not cnly were such rewards generally 
commensi-ate with a physician’s deserts and 
achievements, but he was accorded a measure 
of respect and deference among his fellows 
that was denied all others except those of the 
church and the peerage. 

Since the law of England that made a bill 
for medical service of doubtful validity in a 
court of law was not repealed until the year 
1858, the keen perception of Herbert Spencer 
can best be appreciated when it is understood 
that seven years before, at a time when such 
a change in the law was not even contem- 
plated he penned the following lines: 
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“|. . There is an evident inclination 
on the part of the medical profession to get 
itself organized after the fashion of the clerisy 
—moved as are the projectors of a railway 
who, whilst secretly hoping for salaries, per- 
suade themselves and others that the pro- 
posed railway will be beneficial to the public 
—moved, as all men are under such circum- 
stances, by nine parts of self-interest gilt over 
with one part of philanthropy. Little do the 
public at large know how actively professional 
publications are agitating for state-appointed 
overseers of the public health. 

‘“‘Whoever has watched how institutions 
grow, how by little and little a very innocent- 
looking infancy unfolds into a formidable 
maturity, with vested interests, political in- 
fluence, and a strong instinct of self-preser- 
vation, will see that the germs here creeping 
forth are quite capable, under favorable 
circumstances, of developing into such an 
organization. He will see further that fav- 
orable circumstances are not wanting—that 
the prevalence of unemployed professional 
men with whom these proposals for sanitary 
inspectors and public surgeons mostly origi- 
nate, is likely to continue. 

“The most specious excuse for not ex- 
tending to medical advice the principles of 
free trade is the same as that given for not 
leaving education to be diffused under them; 
namely, that the judgment of the consumer 
is not a sufficient guarantee for the goodness 
of the commodity. The intolerance shown 
by orthodox surgeons and physicians towards 
the unordained followers of their calling is to 
be understood as arising from a desire to 
defend the public against quackery. Ignorant 
people say they cannot distinguish good treat- 
ment from bad, or skilful advisers from un- 
skilful ones; hence it is needful that the choice 
be made for them. And then, following in 
the track of priesthoods, for whose persecu- 
tions a similar defence has always been set 
up, they agitate for more stringent regulations 
against unlicensed practitioners, and descant 
upon the dangers to which men are exposed 
by an unrestricted system.” 

The common law inhibition as to a phy- 
sician’s making a commodity of medical 
service was never strictly adhered to in the 
United States. The spirit of the law, which 
was only the reflection of the wholesome 
medical ethics that prevailed during the 
period of its existence, appears to be the 
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foundation upon which most of the medical 
practice acts of our states are predicated. 
These acts are almost invariably arrogant in 
the assumption that the calling of physician 
is a species of philanthropy, and that all who 
have adopted it are of necessity of high moral 
character, and therefore as richly entitled to 
special privileges and immunities as they 
should be free from responsibilities except as 
to those answerable to conscience and pro- 
fessional pride. 

Other writers after Spencer, and almost as 
prominent in their day, saw the monopo- 
listic tendency of the medical profession. 
But, writing as they did at a time when medi- 
cal competition appeared to have no parallel 
in its degree of fierceness, it is not strange that 
they did not succeed in influencing many 
people to join in their alarm. 

Fifteen years ago, B. O. Flower, the bril- 
liant editor of The Arena, wrote and published 
in his magazine a forceful article on ‘The 
Menace of Medical Monopoly.”” Even then 
it was only a menace, not the garish actuality 
it is today. His notable article closed with 
the following eloquent words of denunciation 
and protest: 

“In the name of science, whose prophets 
and torch-bearers have time and again been 
denounced as quacks; in the name c’ freedom, 
upon whose pathway progress ever makes 
her most rapid strides; for the protection of 
the health and life of the people, and, lastly, 
in the name of that priceless and sacred 
right, which, when wrested from a people, 
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leaves them slaves to a degrading despotism, 
I urge all broad-minded, liberty-loving citizens 
to stand determinedly against the stealthy 
and dangerous encroachment of a well-organ- 
ized monopoly, arrogant and intolerant as it 
is selfish and avaricious, which in its own 
interest is striking at the dearest and most 
sacred rights of every intelligent and free 
American citizen.” 

But even while Mr. Flower wrote there still 
existed the barrier to a complete monopoly 
in the fierce rivalry of the various schools of 
medicine, and it may readily be assumed that 
the possibility of the breaking down of this 
seemingly immutable obstacle was as incon- 
ceivable to him as it was to Spencer and others 
who had voiced similar warnings during the 
half-century previous. And when I consider 
how the pens of these great men of letters 
would have flamed, could it have been accu- 
rately foreseen that, in so short a time, mem- 
bers of the leading schools of medicine would 
subordinate truth, knowledge and principle 
to the call of commercialism, and join in a 
combination as incongruous and unholy as 
would be a coalition of angels of light and 
imps of darkness, my poor pen halts and 
falters and seems lame indeed. 

Mr. Flower singled out Iowa for designa- 
tion as a “medical slave state,” which al- 
lusion hints at a condition in my state not 
altogether salubrious, and it is with this con- 
dition, which has grown immeasurably worse 
in the lapse of years, that my future articles 
shall principally deal. 
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V—THE PEOPLE OF UGANDA 


HEN Christianity first spread among 

the Basese, nothing was so strongly re- 
sented by the heathen as the burial of the 
dead, and it became necessary to keep armed 
guards over a newly-made grave for six or 
eight days after the burial. In 1899 a French 
priest laboring among them by himself died 
suddenly, and an associate was sent to bury 
him. He was told by the natives that he was 
already buried, but they refused to point out 
the place of sepulture, which remains un- 
known to this day. British authority and the 
modern laws of Uganda, together with the 
obloquy and detestation now encountered by 
the supposed members of this horrible cult, 
have restricted its operations to out-of-the-way 





villages and the small islets of this beautiful 
archipelago, which now forms a county of 
the Uganda Protectorate and is represented 
in its parliament at Mengo by its principal 
chief, who receives a salary of two hundred 
pounds sterling, or about $970 per annum. 

The islanders raise crops of bananas, beans, 
potatoes, wild coffee, maize and tobacco, and 
many fowls. There are no carnivorous pests, 
and the hippopotamus and crocodile are the 
only dangerous beasts. Basese go decently 
dressed, even the women wearing ample robes 
of bark cloth, which, however, genérally leave 
the bust and shoulders uncovered. 

The young woman of these people, who 
has decided to marry, introduces her lover 
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to her father, and if old enough to marry, 
goes at once to her future home. A few days 
later the girl’s father pays them a visit and 
receives two cows from the bridegroom. Six 
more used to become due and payable to the 
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paternal head within a year after the marriage, 
but the Uganda legislature has changed the 
rule of compensation in the case of an ordi- 
nary man to ten rupees, about three dollars 
and a quarter of our money. Chiefs accord- 
ing to their rank may pay a moderately higher 
price ‘‘to gladden the hearts of the relations.” 

The scenery among the Sese Islands is 
remarkably beautiful when viewed from the 
steamer’s deck, and when seen from an emi- 
nence like Mount Bagola presents a vista 
of blue water reflecting bold headlands, 
shaded creeks and lagoons and wooded islets 
stretching away in almost limitless variety 
to the horizon and gradually softened and 
attenuated by the glories of dawn, the splen- 
dors of the setting sun or the soft haze which 
even in the hottest tropical day gives a magi- 
cal charm to distant scenery. 

The canoes of the Basese consist of a 
keelpiece which is prolonged for some dis- 
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tance beyond the bows and turned up, form- 
ing a kind of false stem, and two sideboards 
which are sewed in place with vegetable fibre. 
They always leak more or less, and a man is 
always assigned the important duty of con- 
stant baling. From the false stem to the 
bow plumes and fringes form a curious orna- 
ment, and on the larger canoes a kind of 
canopy is erected forward for the chief or 
passenger. Seen at sea with perhaps thirty 
to fifty paddles beating the waves into foam, 
while the men chant their rude choruses, 
a long war canoe, even in a time of profound 
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peace, is a striking and suggestive spectacle. 

Before bidding a final farewell to Kavi- 
rondo, one cannot but consider the present 
condition and future prospects of this peculiar 
people. The accompanying scenes from the 
little station at Kibos, the last stop before 
reaching Port Florence, shows how limited 
are the wants and how small is the purchas- 
ing power of a people numbering many 
thousands of souls, who consider clothing 
an useless extravagance and whose dietary 
is almost as simple as their costume. How 


| these “children of nature” are to build up 
; trade or greatly promote commerce is a co- 


nundrum which the statesmen of the Protec- 
torate will hardly solve to their satisfaction. 
Among these have been colonized some 
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thousands of Indian coolies, the overflow of 
the railroad contract era, who have been 
given lands in Kavirondo, where white men 
cannot safely settle down for any length of 
time. Some of these have Indian wives; 
others have taken wives among the various 
tribes whose lands are traversed by the rail- 
way, but the general type is not one from 
which England can expect much in the way 
of missionary work, either by example or 
precept. It is hardly possible that a people 
so slow to change in their own land _ will 
greatly impel the march of civilization in 
Eastern Africa. 

Indeed, it seems a pity that the British 
government, in organizing this new dominion, 
has handicapped it with Indian regulations 
of the allotment and titles to land and an 
Asiatic monetary system which gives the 
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Indian rupee, anna and pice the place which 
should be held by pounds, shillings, pence 
and farthings at least, if a decimal system 
could not be adopted. 

However, the thing is done, and every 
white man who comes into this country for 
business or pleasure has got to use up more 
or less brain matter and pencil strokes every 
time he exchanges an eagle or a pound note 
for what they have chosen to style here “the 
currency of the country.”’ It is claimed, of 
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course, that the use of infinitesimal coins and 
cowries suits the needs of a country where 
wages are low and purchases very exiguous 
indeed. 

But as we glide onward over the waters 
of the great African inland sea, a glance at 
our boat, the “ Winnifred,” may not be unin- 
teresting. She and her sister boat, the 
“Sybil,” are of 600 tons burthen, can spread 
canvas at need and have cabins and dining- 
rooms lighted and cooled by electricity. A 
double awning of canvas protects the pas- 
sengers from the equatorial sun, but we are 
advised to wear our hats, even when under 
the awning. The firemen and deck hands 
are half-naked negroes, and the cook and 
steward are Hindus, or half-breeds. The 
English officers and a few first-class passen- 
gers are the only white people on board, but 
Arabs, Eurasian and Hindu traders and mon- 
ey lenders, and half-breed traders, often 
formerly slavers, with Sikh, Somali and 
Egyptian soldiers are likely to be represented 
among the second-class passengers. 

The food is well-cooked, and the varie y 
sufficient for the cost, which is about $1.65 
per diem, without extras. You can have a 
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cup of tea or coffee and a biscuit before 
breakfast at eight o’clock, when fish, eggs, 
bacon, toast, fruit, marmalade, coffee and 
tea are served. At one o’clock a very sub- 
stantial lunch of soup, meats, currie with rice, 
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and dessert, and a very hearty dinner at eight 
o'clock in the evening certainly give the trav- 
eler all that he ought to eat in this climate. 
Nearly all the English travelers keep up the 


custom o: “taking a peg” at or after lunch 
or dinner. A “peg” (Anglo-Indian slang) 


may mean a drink of any kind, but is usually 
a mixed drink, such as whiskey or brandy 
and soda-water, claret-cup, half-and-half, or 
the like. The lake water, duly cooled, was 
good enough for me when I wanted a “cold 
peg,” and the tea and coffee were fairly 
excellent. 

There are two other steamers on the lake: 
one, the little “Sir William McKinnon,” which 
was brought up in sections from the coast 
before the road was completed, is still used as 
a dispatch boat. The fourth, and largest 
of all, is the “Sir Clement Hill,” of 800 tons. 

The large number of canoes, large and 
small, on the Victoria Nyanza, calls one’s 
attention to the fact that for generations 
thousands of people have depended largely 
for their daily food and means of barter on 
its fisheries. They have always used the 
hand-line and rude iron hooks, and, of course, 
are now buying the regular Sheffield article. 
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Various traps and nets are also employed. 
All the boats leak, and it is said to be the 
correct thing in a light boat and heavy sea 
to let the canoe fill and get overboard, using 
her as a life preserver until the storm is over. 
The fishermen of certain tribes, however, 
are becoming more enterprising, and well- 
built boats and even sailing-craft are be- 
ginning to appear among them. 

Passing to the northward of this archipel- 
ago, after a voyage of fifteen to twenty hours, 
the boat lands her freight and passengers at 
Entebbe, the commercial metropolis of the 
Uganda Protectorate. 

Entebbe, the British capital of Uganda, is 
beautifully situated, and has many attrac- 
tions, despi’e the fact that ciyilized architec- 
ture in this part of Africa runs to structures 
of corrugated iron, low-walled, many-win- 
dowed, and with as little wood as possible in 
their composition. If you inquire curiously 
as to the reason of this, the initiated will 
point out sundry rudely conical mounds 
which lead the uninstructed to believe that 


. the whole country is studded with shocks of 


ripened grain, and inform you that the white 
ants that build such ant-hills are quite cap- 
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able of destroying a new American wooden 
cottage in a few days, to say nothing of the 
lurking-places for all kinds and conditions 
of reptiles, insects and vermin unutterable, af- 
forded by a “balloon frame.” 

But whatever may be said of the buildings, 
there can be no question about the hearty 
and generous hospitality of their inmates, 
as the Honorable Winston Churchill found 
when last year he came up from the coast to 
be led under arches of welcome and be feted 
and feasted until he was fairly overwhelmed 
with goodfellowship. If you doubt it, “Haven’t 
I a photygraft to prove it?” as Mulvaney 
says. 

What they will do when Roosevelt lands 
from the lake steamer, I don’t know; but I 
should sav that about every white denizen 
of Entebbe, regardless of age, sex or previous 
condition, has spent more or less time in 
trying to evolve some idea which will add to 
the reputation of Entebbe for enterprise, 
originality and well-judged hospitality, and 
the comfort of America’s only living ex- 
president. ‘They need not worry, if I know 
anything of the ways of the great American, 
for I am sure that the surroundings and sights 
of Entebbe herself would entertain and 
interest President Roosevelt for weeks. to- 
gether, if he had the time to study them as 
he loves to study men and things. For 
Entebbe, although small, has within herself 
the seeds of a greater empire and increasing 
wealth; schools, churches, hospitals, courts, 
libraries, prisons, troops, public gardens, gar- 
dens in which outland coffees, rubber-trees, 
cottons, spices, fruits and valuable trees and 
vines are being brought to the knowledge of 
the people—all these she has and more. For 
she has men who have taken up “the white 
man’s burden” and borne it under stress 
almost unutterable—when mutiny and mas- 
sacre threatened a handful of Englishmen, 
surrounded by innumerable savages in the 
heart of the ‘‘Dark Continent”; when mul- 
titudes were dying around them of the terrible, 
and then incurable, “sleeping sickness,” 
when the bubonic plague brought by some 
sordid ignorant coolie out of the poisonous 
East, crept like a serpent into the heart of 
Africa and began to reap where the smallpox 
and fever had gathered victims; and when 
drought and blight cut off the only sources 
of food supply, and men, women and chi'dren 


died by thousands before relief could come. 
And these men, though stern and masterful 
when necessary, are just and law-abiding in 
their dealing with the helpless natives com- 
mitted to their guardianship. No one may 
strike a native except he be punished by the 
verdict of a court, and this punishment must 
not be brutal or excessive. It is a joy to 
know such men—doughty fighters, hearty, 
genial hosts, mighty hunters before the Lord, 
who for the honor of the English name and 
flag, and the desire of doing the work given 
them to do well and faithfully, bear exile 
and many trials in a savage land bravely 
and cheerily to the end. 

And again, she has myriads of men, savage 
men if you will, who in form and stature, if 
not in features, recall the sculptured manhood 
of Phidias and Praxiteles in the golden days 
of Grecian art. For here, sooner or later, 
drift representatives of every race and every 
hybrid which peoples Africa from the Lower 
Congo to the Indian Sea. Even from Ger- 
man East Africa, where every white man and 
soldier is privileged to use his wicked whip 
of hippopotamus hide on any native who 
displeases him, the natives come to do hard 
work for small wages, where no man uses 
them cruelly or dares to do them wrong. 

So one sees here chiefs, decorated for 
loyalty in rebellion and gallantry in action, 
decently draped in snowy Americani, with 
wives and children, who no longer fear that 
the caprice of a despot will loose upon them 
the spears of his legions and the greed of 
some rival at court. They meet in council 
now to debate and legislate for the good of 
the common people, and if the chief has some 
privileges above his poorer neighbor, it comes 
from the hand of the administration in a 
moderate salary, or a permission to be a little 
more liberal in giving away his substance. 
So, too, one learns of the noble charities of 
last summer, when the bananas _ blighted 
and the rice was blasted by the drought; 
how the truth was not known in due season 
until hunger had so done its work that, first 
and last, four thousand men, women. and 
children died of hunger or the weakness which 
no relief could repair; how Catholic prelate 
and Protestant priest alike fed the multitude 
with that temporal bread, which alone could 
preserve the body alive, to profit by the spirit- 
ual teachings of these Christian co-laborers. 


( Continued in May number ) 
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INTERNATIONAL FRATERNIZATION 


By HON. ELIHU ROOT * 


United States Senator from New York 


O student of our times can fail to see 

that not America alone but the whole 
civilized world is swinging away from its 
old governmental moorings and _intrusting 
the fate of its civilization to the capacity of 
the popular mass to govern. 

Not in one generation nor in one country 
can the effective control of a superior 
sovereign, so long deemed necessary to govern- 
ment, be rejected and effective self-control 
by the governed be perfected in its place. 
The first fruits of democracy are, many of 
them, crude and unlovely; its mistakes are 
many, its partial failures many, its sins not 
few. Capacity for self-government does not 
come to many by nature. It is an art to be 
learned, and it is also an expression of char- 
acter to be developed among all the thousands 
of men who exercise popular sovereignty. 
Loyalty to that abstract conception—one’s 
country—is as inspiring as that loyalty to 
personal sovereigns, which has so illumined 
the pages of history. 

The world is making substantial progress 
toward more perfect popular self-govern- 
ment—in the intelligent participation of the 
great mass of the people, in the fidelity and 
honesty with which they are represented, in 
respect for law, in obedience to the dictates 
of sound morality, and in effectiveness and 
purity of administration. No longer is it 
man’s conception of government that it must 


be by a superior force, pressing down what 
is bad; but that it shall be from beneath, with 
all the good :mpulses and capacities of human 
nature pressing upward what is good. The 
sentiment, the friendship, the affection, the feel- 
ings of this great throbbing mass of humanity, 
determine peace or war, progress or retrogres- 
sion. No longer the aristocratic selfishness, 
which gathers into a few hands all the goods 
of life, rules mankind. Languages may be 
different; we may draw from our parent 
countries many different customs, different 
ways of acting and of thinking; but, after all, 
the great substantial underlying facts are the 
same; humanity is the same. 

I know there are many who listen incredu- 
lously to the gospel of international fraterni- 
zation; there are many who think practical 
considerations alone rule the efforts of men 
~—profit in trade, the almighty dollar, the 
balance of bookkeeping or the checks in the 
counting-house. There are many who think 
that this is all there is in life, and that he is 
an idle dreamer and insincere orator who 
talks of the constancy of international friend- 
ship; who talks of love of country rising 
above the love of material things; who talks 
of sentiment as controliing the affairs of men. 
The attractions and repulsions that move the 
millions rule the world today; we cannot see 
it in a single lifetime, as we cannot see the 
movement of the tide. We see the waves, but 


*This article comprises excerpts—made with the author’s approval—from speeches delivered by Honorable Elihu 
Root during his South American tour in 1906; from speeches made at a dinner given by the Brazilian Ambassador, and 
at a dinner given by the Pilgrims of the United States in honor of the Governor General of Canada; an address delivered 
before the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress in the same year, and also from an address delivered upon the opening 
of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress in 1907. Strong and cohesive in character these paragraphs, fourteenth in 
the series of articles ‘‘The Story of a Great Nation” are a notable contribution to the annals of American statecraft. 
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the tide moves on imperceptibly. The prog- 
ress, the steady and irresistible progress, of 
civilization is ever on. 

All international law and_ international 
justice depend upon national law and national 
justice. No assemblage of nations can be 
expected to establish and maintain any 
higher standard of life in a community than 
is maintained in the individual character of 
the elements of the community. In the field 
of international arbitration we find a less 
fully developed sense of impersonal justice 
than we find in our municipal jurisprudence. 
Because the world has not passed out of that 
stage wherein men, even arbitrators, act dip- 
lomatically instead of judicially, arbitrations 
are too apt to lead to diplomatic compromises 
rather than to judicial decisions. The remedy 
is not to abandon arbitrations, but to press 
on in every country the quickened conscience, 
the higher standard, the judicial idea, the 
sense of responsibility for impartial judgment 
in international affairs, as distinguished from 
the opportunity for negotiation in inter- 
national affairs. 

We are apt to be impatient in our judgment 
and forget how long it takes to educate whole 
peoples up to differeat standards of moral 

.law. The principle of arbitration requires 
the education of all peoples of civilized coun- 
tries up to the same standard which exists 
now regarding the sacredness of judicial 
function exercised in our courts. We must 
learn to love justice, to regard more highly 
an act of justice and of generosity than even 
an act of courage or an act of heroism. 

Since the dawn of civilization, there has 
been but one republic of science, but one 
republic of letters; let there be but one republic 
of the politics of peace, one great university 
of the professors and instructors of justice, 
of respect for human rights, of consideration 
for others, and of the peace of the world. 

a 


A little less than three centuries of colonial 
and national life have brought the people 
inhabiting the United States, by a process of 
evolution, natural and with the existing forces 
inevitable, to a point of distinct and radical 
change in their economic relations to the rest 
of mankind; the energy of our people, directed 
by the formative power created in our early 
population by heredity, by environment, by 
the struggle for existence, by individual inde- 
pendence and by free institutions, has been 
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devoted to the internal development of our 
own country. We have been drawing on 
the resources of capital and labor to aid us 
in our work. We have gathered strength 
from every rich and powerful nation and ex- 
pended it upon these home undertakings. 
We have been always a debtor nation, bor- 
rowing from the rest of the world, drawing 
all possible energy toward us and concen- 
trating it with our own energy upon our own 
enterprises. 

In the fifty years from 1850 to 1900, we 
received on our shores nearly 20,000,000 
immigrants from the Old World, and _bor- 
rowed from it thousands of millions of dollars 
—with those strong arms and with that 
capital we have threaded the country with 
railroads and created the phenomenal pros- 
perity that all the world recognizes. 

‘* eS 


Since the first election of President McKin- 
ley, the people of the United States for 
the first time accumulated a surplus of 
capital beyond the requirements of internal 
development. We have paid our debts to 
Europe and become a creditor instead of a 
debtor nation. Our surplus energy is also 
beginning to look beyond our own borders, 
throughout the world, to find opportunity for 
the profitable use of our surplus capital. 
Our first steps in the new field indeed are some- 
what clumsy and unskilled. In our own vast 
country, with oceans on either side, we have 
had too little contact with foreign peoples 
readily to understand their customs or learn 
their languages, yet no one can doubt that 
we shall learn and shall understand and 
shall do our business abroad, as we have 
done it at home, with force and efficiency. 

Coincident with our development, progress 
of political development has carried South 
America out of the stage of militarism into 
the stage of industrialism; the revolutionary 
general and the. dictator are no longer the 
objects of admiration and imitation; civic 
virtues command the highest respect; nearly 
everywhere the people are eager for foreign 
capital to develop their natural resources and 
for foreign immigration to occupy their vacant 
land. Immediately before us, at exactly the 
right time, just as we are ready for it, great 
opportunities for peaceful commercial and 
industrial expansion to the south are pre- 
sented. Other investing nations are already 
in the field, but it is so vast, the new demands 
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are so great, the progress so rapid, that what 
other nations have done up to this time is but a 
slight advance in the race for the grand total. 

Nowhere in the world has progress been 
more marked than in Latin America. Loyalty 
to country, its peace, its dignity, its honor, has 
risen above the partisanship for individual 
leaders. Individual liberty is respected. Con- 
tinuous public policies are followed; national 
faith is held sacred. Progress has not been 
equal everywhere, but there has been progress 
everywhere. The right tendency is not excep- 
tional; it is continental. The present affords 
just cause for satisfaction; the future is bright 
with hope. 

It is with nations as it is with individual 
men: intercourse, association, correction of 
egotism by the influence of others’ judgment, 
broadening of views by the experience and 
thought of equals, acceptance of the moral 
standards of a community the desire for 
whose good opinion lends a sanction to the 
rules of right conduct—these are the conditions 
of growth in civilization. 

a 

To promote this mutual interchange and 
assistance between the American republics, 
engaged in the same great task, inspired by 
the same purpose and professing the same 
principles, is the function of the International 
Bureau of American Republics, at whose 
conventions no political questions are dis- 
cussed, but many subjects are considered 
which may enable the republics to ascertain 
for the common benefit what advances have 
been made by each nation in knowledge, 
in experience, in enterprise, in the solution 
of difficult questions of government and in 
ethical standards. No rights, privileges or 
powers are claimed by one that are not freely 
conceded to every American republic. True 
growth is not to pull down others and profit 
by their ruin, but to help all friends to a 
common prosperity and a common growth, 
that we may all become greater and stronger 
together. 

The great declaration of Monroe, when he 
threw down the gauntlet for Argentina’s 
independence, was made in the infancy of 
Latin-American liberty, but it was an asser- 
tion to all the world of the competency of 
Latin Americans to govern themselves and 
their countries. At that time we had nothing 
to offer the sister republics but our friendship. 
Twenty years ago, when that far-seeing and 
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sanguine statesman, Mr. Blaine, inaugurated 
his South American policy and brought about 
the first American conference at Washington, 
and the establishment of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, we were still a debtor nation, 
with no surplus capital, and engrossed in 
doing the work at home; but the nineteenth 
century was the century of phenomenal de- 
velopment in North America. Should I 
attempt to speak as a prophet, I would say: 
“The twentieth century will be the century 
of South America.” 

When the recognized possessors of every 
foot of soil upon the American continents 
met, with the acknowledged rights of equal 
sovereign states, in the great world congress 
at The Hague, it was the world’s formal and 
final acceptance of the declaration that no 
part of the American continents is to be 
deemed subject to colonization. This means 
that in time the weakest and most unfortunate 
of our republics may come to march with 
equal step by the side of che stronger and 
more fortunate. Liberty is the twin sister of 
justice and peace. 

This is demonstrated by the position taken 
up by the State Department—the Department 
of Foreign Relations of the United States of 
America—in many matters. For instance, 
for over a century it has been our settled 
policy that the army and navy shall not be 
used for the collection of ordinary contract 
debts of foreign governments to her citizens; 
the United States deems such moneys better 
lost to private individuals than that any in- 
fringement of peaceful relations should come 
about by public partisanship of private 
matters. 

ae ee 

The triumphant march of the conquering 
hero is admirable and to be greeted with 
huzzas, but the conquering march of an idea 
which makes for humanity is more admirable 
and more to be applauded. I am an advo- 
cate of arbitration, of mediation, of measures 
that tend toward bringing reasonable and 
cool judgment to take the place of war; but 
let us never forget that arbitration and medi- 
ation are but the treatment of the symptoms 
and not the treatment of the cause of disease, 
and that the real cure for war is to get into 
the hearts of the people and lead them to 
a just sense of their rights and other people’s 
rights, lead them to love peace and hate war, 
lead them to hold up the hands of their 
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governments in the friendly commerce of di- 
plomacy, rather than to urge them on to strife. 
Consideration for the rights of others lies 
at the basis of the peace of the world. 

* * * 

All the republics are face to face with new 
conditions; our relations must be those of 
intimacy, and this is the time to say that our 
relations shall be those of friendship. When 
the change in the attitude of the United 
States was taking place towards the rest of 
the world, when she was passing from being 
a borrower of money to being a developer of 
resources—a country with surplus capital to 
send out into the world—it seemed to me 
that I might, by visiting South America, help 
to establish the relations I should like to see 
existing. While the course of trade cannot 
be controlled by sentiment or by govern- 
ments, because it follows its own immutable 
laws and is drawn solely in the direction of 
profit, there are many ways in which the course 
of trade can be induced and _ increased. 
Mutual knowledge leads to trade. All the 
advertisement in the world which pays is 
but the means of carrying information, 
knowledge and suggestion to the mind that 
reads the advertisement. Mutual know- 
ledge cannot exist without mutual respect. 
I believe so much in the goodness of humanity 
that I think no two people can know each 
other without respecting each other. 

My visit to South America has convinced 
me that a heavy responsibility rests upon the 
citizen of our country who lives in a foreign 
land—every American citizen is the repre- 
sentative of his country. He needs no com- 
mission, for no power can prevent his holding 
a commission to represent the character of 
his own countrymen—by the conduct of our 
foreign representatives we stand or fall. We 
have committed errors and we are deeply 
conscious of them; but we are justly proud 
of our country for the progress it has made, 
and we look on every country that is engaged 
in that same struggle for liberty and justice 
with profound sympathy and warm friendship. 

* * * 


The completion of the canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama will fulfill the dreams 


of early navigators—no one can say what 
changes the opening of that waterway will 
bring in the affairs of the world, but it will 
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assuredly be a factor of incalculable impor- 
tance in determining the affairs of the Western 
Hemisphere and promoting our relations 
of intimacy and friendship. 

Nothing of the kind was ever done in 
human history without producing a most 
powerful effect upon mankind. The course 
of civilization, the rise and fall of nations, the 
development of mankind, have followed the 
establishment of new trade routes. The 
nations immediately to the south and north 
of the canal will experience a great change 
in their relations with the rest of the world, 
and it is gratifying to know that this great 
work was undertaken by the United States, 
not merely for her own benefit, but because 
she believes that great things are worth doing. 

* * * 

There is a new day dawning—a new day 
of industry, of enterprise, of prosperity, 
of wider liberty and more perfect justice 
among the people of the Southern Continent. 
The change is not in material things, but -in 
spiritual things. The development of indi- 
vidual character has made the collective 
character competent for self-government and 
the maintenance of that justice, that ordered 
liberty, which gives security to property, 
security to the fruits of enterprise, security 
to personal liberty, to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, to the home, to all that makes life worth 
living. 

All mankind is advancing steadily from 
brute force, from the rule of selfishness and 
greed toward respect for human rights, 
toward desire for human happiness, toward 
the rule of law and the rule of love among 
men. 

Here in the United States we sometimes 
stop to think. We ask ourselves: ‘What will 
be the end of civilization?” Will it be said of 
us, as of that ancient power—‘The lion and 
the lizard keep the courts where Jamshyd 
gloried and -drank deep”? If not—if our 
civilization is not to meet the fate of all that 
have gone before—it will be because we have 
builded upon the foundation of the plain, 
the common people, and of a character 
formed upon the principles of justice, of 
liberty and of brotherly love. Our one hope 
for the perpetuity of our civilization is that 
quality in which it differs from all civilizations 
that have gone before—its substantial basis. 
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XV—STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


WENTY years have passed since the 
National government undertook to en- 
dow the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. The act of Congress by which this 


was done was passed under the leadership 
of Hon. William H. Hatch of Missouri, and 
Experiments 


has since borne his name. 
in agriculture under 
scientific direction 
were begun in this 
country with the estab- 
lishment of the first 
agricultural college in 
Michigan in 1857. 
Agricultural — experi- 
ment stations as dis- 
tinct institutions in the 
United States were 
first organized in 1875 
at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, in Connecticut, 
under Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, and about 
the same time at the 
University of Califor- 
nia by Prof. E. W. 
Hilgard. When the 
Hatch Act was passed 
seventeen states had 
already established 
stations, and their suc- 
cess had led to the 
demand for a national endowment. Most ot 
the leaders in this movement were associated 
with the agricultural colleges, and hence it was 
natural that the national legislation for the sta- 
tions should take the form of a grant of money 
to these colleges through the states, though 
an xception was made in the law in favor 
of those stations which had been established 
by the states as institutions separate from 
the colleges. Each state and territory was 
given $15,000 annually for the maintenance 
of an agricultural experiment station which, 
with the exception just indicated, must be a 
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department of the agricultural college es- 
tablished under the Act of 1862. Only five 
per cent. of this fund could be spent for 
buildings, and none of it for the purchase 
or rental of land. 

The immediate effect of the Hatch Act 
was to cause the speedy establishment of 
stations in all the 
states and territories. 
The colleges provided 
quarters for the sta- 
tion force in their 
buildings and turned 
over to them portions 
of their farms for 
field and feeding ex- 
periments. Under the 
terms of the laws each 
station must ‘publish 
at least four bulletins 
a year and distribute 
these freely to the 
farmers within its 
state. In the first few 
years the stations had 
comparatively little to 
publish as the result 
of their own work. 
They, therefore, un- 
dertook to compile the 
results of previous 
experimental inquiries 
at home and abroad, with comments 
showing their relation to local condi- 
tions in the United States. This had a 
double effect. It helped to train the work- 
ers in the stations and show them the lines 
in which further inquiries were needed. It 
spread before multitudes of farmers the use- 
ful results of scientific work in agriculture 
and thus powerfully helped to create for the 
stations a constituency of intelligent men 
who, having received help in their business, 
thus learned to support the stacions in their 
efforts to secure more of this new knowledge. 


) 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BUILDING, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


In this way was begun a new American 
literature of agriculture founded on science 
and adapted to the needs of our rural people. 
Moreover, the eyes of our best farmers were 
opened to the possibilities of progress in 
their art. It began to be seen that agricul- 
ture need not keep a backward look as in 
past times, but might turn its eyes hopefully 
toward the future like the other great in- 
dustries of modern times. 

Within ten years the stations had become 
firmly established, had won the confidence 
and support of many farmers in every state, 
had secured results of widespread and per- 
manent benefit from their own experimental 
work. It began 
to appear that 
they were not 
only able to de- 
fend the farmer 
against fraud in 
the sale of fer- 
tilizers, and to 
aid him in the 
ceaseless warfare 
against insect 
pests and the 
diseasesof plants 
and animals, but 
also to introduce 
new crops, meth- 
ods and indus- 
tries and largely 
to revolutionize 
agricultural 





CHOYOTE, FLOWERS AND FRUIT 
A vegetable grown at the Porto Rico Experimental Station 


practice. Beyond this, they were creating 
a new and firm basis for a system cf 
agricultural education which was first to 
be organized in the agricultural colleges 
and then extend down through the high 
schools to the masses of children in the pub- 
lic schools in both city and country, and 
outward to the mature men and women on 
the farms. 

Until the stations were well settled to their 
work it was not possible to make suitable 
and adequate courses of instruction in agri- 
culture for colleges and schools or to put 
agriculture as an industry on such a footing 
that even the farmers themselves would de- 
sire that their 
children should 
be educated with 
special reference 
to its pursuit. 

But when the 
foundations of 
agricultural edu- 
cation had been 
laid in scientific 
research and a 
body of knowl- 
edge had been 
accumulated 
which could be 
reduced to ped- 
agogical form, 
then our agri- 
cultural colleges 
took on new life 
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and a great agricultural education move- 
ment began. Now we have more than 
10,000 students in our agricultural colleges, 
over 300 high and normal schools with agri- 
cultural courses, many thousands of pupils 
studying agriculture in country schools, gar- 
dens attached to our city schools, and 2,000,- 
000 men and women annually in attendance 
on farmers’ institutes. 

Moreover, the experiment station influence 
spread to the United States Department of 
Agriculture and made James Wilson, director 
of the Iowa Experiment Station, secretary of 
agriculture. Thus the department entered 


ing their scientific activities in order that a 
broader and deeper foundation of funda- 
mental research might be provided. Under 
the leadership of Director Henry of Wiscon- 
sin, an appeal was made to Congress for ad- 
ditional financial support. A powerful ally 
was found in Representative H. C. Adams 
of Wisconsin, and under his wise guidance 
an act was passed and signed by President 
Roosevelt, March 16, 1906, giving each state 
a perpetual fund (beginning at $5,000 and 
rising each year by $2,000, until it reached 
$15,000, thus doubling the Hatch fund), 
which must be used only for ‘‘original re- 
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on the wonderful development which has 
made it the greatest organization for agri- 
cultural reasearch in the whole world, and 
has brought into its service a force of agri- 
cultural scientists and experts several times 
as large as the combined forces of all the 
stations. 

As the success of the stations grew, the 
states became more and more liberal in their 
support, particularly for those enterprises 
which seemed to promise immediate results 
of local practical value. In recent years, 
sub-stations, demonstration fields and co- 
operative experiments with farmers have 
greatly multiplied. Such expansion of their 
work led the more thoughtful leaders of this 
movement to see the necessity of strengthen- 


search” in agriculture. This is the greatest 
grant exclusively for scientific research ever 
made by any government, and its effect on 
the work of our stations will doubtless be 
profound and far-reaching. 

Already a large number of fundamental 
investigations have been formulated and 
begun, many thoroughly trained scientists 
have been added to the station staff, and a 
more scientific atmosphere created at the 
stations. 

Agricultural experiment stations are now 
in operation in all the states and territories, 
including Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
There are also several in the Philippines 
under the insular government, and one has 
just been established in the Island of Guam. 
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Excluding a large number of branch stations, 
there are sixty-one stations in the United 
States, with an aggregate force of over 1,100 
administrative officers and scientific workers. 

The total income of stations maintained 
under the Hatch Act in 1907 was $2,334,- 
671.90, of which $1,056,000 was received 
from the national government, $770,000 from 
state appropriations and the balance from 
individuals, communities, fees for analyses 
of fertilizers, sales of farm products, ete. 

The stations publish annually about 450 
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institutions represented in it. It has also 
done much in formulating standards for 
agricultural education and research, secur- 
ing legislation and promoting the best in- 
terests of the colleges and stations. 

The Office of Experiment Stations was es- 
tablished in. 1888 in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to represent the sec- 
retary of agriculture in his relations with the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
at home and abroad. At first it had no con- 
trol of the funds given to the stations under 
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documents which are distributed to about 
775,000 addresses. 

The state stations have been brought to- 
gether to form a national system of agri- 
cultural research by two agencies, (1) the 
Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, and (2) the 
Office of Experiment Stations. 

The association is a delegate body com- 
posed principally of the presidents of col- 
leges and directors of stations, which holds 
annual conventions in different parts of the 
country and works in the interim through 
standing committees. This organization has 
provided an efficient forum for the discussion 
and settlement of many important questions 
relating to the organization and work of the 


the Hatch Act, but in 1893 Congress pro- 
vided for a limited supervision of the expen- 
ditures under this act, and the office is now 
charged with the administration of the Adams 
Act. The office requires detailed reports of 
the work and expenditures of the stations, 
makes an annual inspection of them, and pre- 
pares reports to Congress. It collects all the 
publications of the stations and kindred insti- 
tutions m the United States and more than 
fifty other countries, and on the basis of 
these prepares technical and popular publi- 
cations which are widely distributed at home 
and abroad. Its most important publica- 
tion is.a monthly journal called the Experi- 
ment Station Record. This contains abstracts 
of all the world’s literature of agricultural sci- 
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ence (about 5,000 articles annually), with 
editorials and notes on matters of general in- 
terest to agricultural scientists. Its care- 
fully indexed volumes constitute the most 
complete record of agricultural progress dur- 
ing the past twenty years. 

The practical results of the stations’ work 
are published in a popular series entitled 
Experiment Station Work and in other far- 
mers’ bulletins. 

This office has the direct management of 
experiment stations in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and Guam, which are almost wholly 
supported by national funds and do not come 
under the general legislation relating to the 
stations elsewhere in the United States. 

The office is also in close touch with the 
agricultural colleges and schools, farmers’ 
institutes and other organizations for agri- 
cultural education in this and other countries, 
and is publishing many documents regarding 
their work. It has had an important part in 
the great movement in this country for the 
building up of agricultural colleges and 
schools and the development of a compre- 
hensive system of education for country peo- 


ple. Much of its work has been done in 
co-operation with the Association of Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
The director of the office has for many years 
been bibliographer of the association, chair- 
man of the standing committee on instruc- 
tion in agriculture, and dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Agriculture conducted under 
the auspices of the association. 

This office has also conducted an exten- 
sive series of investigations on the food and 
nutrition of man in co-operation with col- 
leges and stations throughout the country. 
The scientific and practical results of this 
work have been embodied in over 100 pub- 
lications, many of which have had a very 
wide circulation and are used in colleges and 
schools wherever domestic science and art 
are taught. These investigations were for 
many years in charge of the late Professor 
W. O. Atwater, under whose direction was 
developed the most perfect apparatus for the 
study of fundamental problems of human 
nutrition—the Atwater-Rosa-Benedict _ res- 
piration calorimeter. The latest form of 
this apparatus is now installed in the new 
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building of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. 

For the past ten years the office has carried 
on a large investigation on the laws and in- 
stitutions relating to irrigation and on the 
methods of irrigation practice. Most of 
this work has been done in the arid and 
semi-arid region, but important studies have 
also been made in the humid regions where 
irrigation is being more and more largely 
used to supplement rainfall. Just now much 
attention is being given to measures for the pre- 
vention of waste of irrigation water. Enough 
water annually goes to waste in the irrigation 
ditches and fields to water a region as large as 
the states of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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Drainage investigations have in recent 
years constituted another large enterprise 
of this office. There are nearly 80,000,000 
acres of land in the United States which 
might be reclaimed by drainage. As a rule, 
this can be done only by united action of the 
owners. 

The effort of this office has been to 
bring those people together, to secure ade- 
quate drainage laws, and to prepare feasible 
drainage plans. Such plans have already 


been made for the drainage of several mil- 
lion acres, large areas have been success- 
fully drained, and widespread interest in 
the prosecution of such work has been 
aroused 
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XVI—STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


VEN the lapse of over forty-three years 
has not effaced the impressions made by 
events which occurred during the stirring 
times when the Thirteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States was passed. 
The joint resolution to amend the Constitu- 
tion, abolishing slavery, which afterwards 
became the Thirteenth Amendment, was pre- 
sented by me on January 11, 1864, and at 
once referred to the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate. The resolution as submitted 
consisted of two articles, the first of which 
was intended to abolish slavery throughout 
the United States, and the second was de- 
signed to facilitate, or make less difficult, the 
process of amending the Constitution. The 
first article as introduced by me was in these 
words: 

ArTICLE 1—Slavery, or involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime, shall not exist in the United States. 

On February 10th the committee, through 
its chairman, Senator Trumbull, reported 
back the joint resolution, omitting entirely 
the second article, and amending the first 
article to read as follows: 

Section 1—Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2—Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

My remembrance is that Mr. Trumbull, 
and possibly some other members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, while the resolution was 
before them, indicated to me a desire or 
purpose to conform the language of the 
amendment, as nearly as possible, to that of the 
sixth article of the Ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the Northwest Territory, 
which, as you will remember, is in the follow- 
ing words: 


ArticLe 6—There shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
convicted. 


As slavery was not supposed to exist at all 
in the Northwest Territory in 1787, the Con- 


gress of the Confederation used language, 
not to abolish slavery, but to prevent its future 
introduction, to wit: ‘‘There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude,” etc. That 
slavery existed as a matter of right, or even 
of law, in the United States in 1864, was dis- 
puted by some extreme anti-slavery members 
of Congress. But that it existed as a matter 
of fact, was hardly to be disputed by anybody. 
I assume that the Judiciary Committee 
recognized the actual existence of slavery 
in the states, and that their purpose was 
to use language proper to terminate its 
existence on the adoption of the amend- 
ment. The change in phraseology is 
slight, but indicative of the purpose. The 
language used is: ‘‘neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude * * * shall exist with- 
in the United States,” etc. In other words, 
as slavery did not exist in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory in 1787, it was enough to say: ‘‘there 
shall be” none there in the future; but as 
slavery did exist in the United States in 1864, 
it was declared that upon adoption of the 
amendment it should no longer exist. 

In this desire tofurther conform to the phrase- 
ology of the Ordinance of 1787, it followed, 
of course, that the words “whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted,” were in- 
serted. To this change I, of course, made no 
objection. If it introduced anything new into 
the amendment, the new matter was in no 
way objectionable. If it added nothing of 
substance to my original draft, it detracted 
rfothing, and possibly made it less liable to 
misinterpretation. While clearness of expres- 
sion is desirable in the framing of laws, 
brevity is equally desirable, provided the 
language used clearly conveys the purpose 
sought. It never entered into my mind, how- 
ever, that “punishment for crime,”’ under our 
constitution or system of government, could 
be imposed by any authority other than the 
duly constituted tribunals of justice. 

After providing that ‘“‘neither slavery nor 
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involuntary servitude shall exist in the United 
States,” it is sometimes asked why it was 
thought necessary to add the words, ‘“‘or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” In this 
connection attention is called to the comments 
made by several justices of the Supreme Court 
in their late opinions in the Porto Rico and 
Philippine cases. 

The reasoning of these eminent judges is 
in some respects defective, and the difficulties 
of construction suggested by them would 
perhaps have disappeared with a better 
knowledge of the history of the amendment 
and the peculiar circumstances attending its 
adoption. 

Whatever else these words may mean they 
surely were not necessary or intended to em- 
brace the then existing territories of the United 
States. Ifthe eminent lawyers, who composed 
the Judiciary Committee at that time, had in- 
tended such a meaning, the term “territory”’ 
or ‘‘territories” would have been expressly 
used. It is the language of the original Con- 
stitution. ‘The Congress shall have power 
to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory, or other 
property, etc.” The word “territory” had 
a clear and well-defined meaning before the 
Federal Constitution was framed. It was 
constantly used and well understood under 
the old confederation of the States. The 
United States inherited “territories,” and 
the new government accepted the nomen- 
clature and attributes attached to them as the 
convention had crystallized the phrase in the 
Constitution. It is a term whose definition is 
as distinctive as any other term or phrase used 
in that instrument. 

In providing for a capital or seat of gov- 
ernment the land to be acquired for the pur- 
pose was not called a “territory.” It was 
denominated a “district,” and that title still 
inheres in all our laws relating to the subject. 
The sites to be obtained for forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful build- 
ings were not designated as “‘territories.’’ 
They were called “places.” And as these 
“places” were to belong to the United States, 
they would necessarily be “subject to ‘their 
jurisdiction.” And in this connection, you 
will mark the fact that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in framing the Constitutional Amend- 
ment of 1864 used the word “place’”’—the 
precise word already used in the Constitution 
to designate those districts or tracts of land, 


other than territories, belonging to the United 
States. 

In 1864, let it be remembered, the members 
of Congress who were called upon to act on 
this amendment, were fresh from the work 
of laying taxes of every character—“‘taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises.” The whole 
gamut of taxation.as known to the Constitu- 
tion was quite familiar to them all; and it 
was accepted by all that tax laws, by virtue of 
general enactment, applied to “‘territories’”’ as 
well as states. How could it be otherwise 
when each member knew. and properly re- 
spected the old and revered decision in the 
Loughborough-Blake case, which had already 
defined the term “United States.” That 
court, through its great chief~justice, had 
said: “It is the name given to our great Re- 
public which is composed of states and ‘terri- 
tories. The District of Columbia, or the 
territories west of the Missouri, are not less 
within the United States than Maryland or 
Pennsylvania.” 

If we examine contemporaneous history 
we find the nation involved at that time in a 
war of gigantic proportions—blockade run- 
ners hovering about our Southern coasts with 
privileges of shelter in the islands of the gulf, 
and privateers despoiling our commerce, car- 
rying commissions of the Confederate States 
and carrying also the sympathy of European 
Governments. 

Among the officers of our army and navy 
the demand for naval and coaling stations 
outside the United States, as then constituted, 
and nearer to the rendezvous of these.enemies 
of our national success, was not only general 
but urgent. The necessity: for such stations 
was equally recognized by: the statesmen 
of that period. So strong was: this feeling 
that Admiral -Meade,--a- short ‘time after, 
assumed the authority to: contract: with a 
Samoan Chief ‘for the harbor of Pago Pago; 
and General Grant, as: President, with-simi- 
lar purpose opened negotiations for island 
sites in the Gulf of :Mexico, In conténipla- 
tion of such stations or “places”. the language 
of the Amendment becomes not only appro- 
priate but necessary. - They might ‘thereafter 
be: obtained: in slavé-holding territory. If so, 
no compact in the agreement of purchase, or 
lease, could. operate to perpetuate the institu- 
tion of slavery. In the language of. the 
Constitution, as it then stood, such stations 
would not be designated as “territories” but 
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as “‘places.”” And this latter word was the 
term naturally to be selected by such lawyers 
as Trumbull of Illinois, Harris of New York, 
Howard of Michigan, Foster of Connecticut 
nd Ten Eyck of New Jersey. If such places 
should ever be acquired, slavery would not 
exist after the acquisition. 

I come now to another view of the subject, 
then fully realized and felé by all, but not 
openly admitted or even discussed by any. 
I mean the ever-constant fear that after all our 
sacrifices, foreign intervention, or some other 
contingency, might compel either a final sepa- 
ration of the states, or a peace on terms look- 
ing to the continuance of slavery in some of its 
forms and in some of the states. With the more 
pronounced anti-slavery men (especially those 
of the old abolition party), the fear of this 
latter contingency was more dreadful, if pos- 
sible, than that of dissolution or permanent 
separation. Among these men there was 
want of confidence, more or less, in Mr. 
Lincoln himself. He had already said that 
he would favor whatever made for the Union. 
If the Union could be preserved by abolishing 
slavery, he would destroy the institution. 
But if the Union could only be preserved by 
retaining slavery, he would accept the hard 
conditions and save the Union. 

To statesmen like Sumner, Wade and 
Chandler, this was gall and wormwood. They 
were peculiarly alive to the possibilities of the 
future. The seceding states might possibly 
be taken back with their original institutions 
untouched. If so, the old strife in their 
opinions would continue. The roots of 
dissension would again grow into rebellion 
and war. These states might possibly be 
left in a confederacy to themselves, but in 
some way subject to a modified jurisdiction 
of the United States—such as the Balkan 
States under Turkey, such as the South 
African Republics under Great Britain, 
or Cuba under the Platt Resolutions. It was 
then universally conceded that if slavery were 
abolished by constitutional provision, it 
could not be revived by treaties of peace. 
The Constitution was then supposed to be 
superior to treaties and laws. The nation 


had not then outgrown its own organic law. 
A treaty in violation of the Constitution would 
have been denounced by all as null and 
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void. The republic in its swelling pride of 
greatness had not accepted the doctrine that 
the thing created may be greater than the 
creator, or that two or more departments of 
the government might set aside the charter 
under which they have their being. But, if 
slavery were once securely abolished by consti- 
tutional provision, it was supposed that its 
existence could not be revived even as a 
condition of peace. 

When this amendment was drafted, Gen- 
eral Grant had not commenced his great 
campaign against Richmond; he had not then 
even been selected for this work; and General 
Sherman had not reached Atlanta nor or- 
ganized his march to the sea. No man could 
prophesy the end of the war. But whatever 
else might result, a majority of union men had 
reached the hope and the purpose that there 
should be an end of slavery. Perhaps to this 
intense desire, however crude and imperfect 
its phraseology, may be attributed the joint 
resolution of Mr. Sumner on this subject, 
introduced into the Senate on February 8, 
1864, and afterward pressed by him as a 
substitute for the committee’s report. It 
provided as follows: 

“Everywhere in the limits of the United 
States, and of each state and territory thereof, 
all persons are equal before the law, so that 
no person can hold another as a slave.” 

If this resolution had become a_ part 
of the Constitution, those honorable judges 
who were puzzled by the language of 
the Thirteenth Amendment as adopted, 
would have been led into some _ con- 
fusion, in an effort to account for the word 
“‘states” after the whole area of the United 
States had been included and_ provided 
for. 

In view of the facts referred to, it is fair to 
presume that the Senate and its committee came 
to the conclusion that the term “United 
States” embraced all the states admitted into 
the Union, together with all territories be- 
longing to the government; and that the 
clause, “‘any place subject to their jurisdic- 
tion,” covered the District of Columbia and 
all forts, arsenals, dock-yards, naval and 
coaling stations, together with any other 
territory, district or place which might be 
thereafter acquired. 
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By WADE H. ELLIS 


XVII—STORY. OF A GREAT NATION 


N order to define the Federal law in a 
non-technical way, it would be necessary 
to start with a brief popular definition of the 
common and statute laws upon which state 
procedure is based. To say that the body 
of the law last mentioned is the will of 
the people is correct, 
but it is the will of the 
people of so many 
centuries and under 
so many circum- 
stances that the 
foundation and 
framework have be- 
come hidden by the 
growth of the super- 
structure. To put 
the de finition in 
other words, the full 
body of law  recog- 
nized in state juris- 
dictions is chiefly the 
written record of 
certain customs and 
sentiments of the 
English-speaking 
people. 

As these customs 
have become forgot- 
ten, their crystallized 
form, comprising 
tenets of the law, 
seem, to the lay mind, 
to owe their origin 
to arbitrary force. 
Whatever may be the 
fact as to the legal institutions of other nations, 
this was distinctly not true of the law in the 
several states that composed the United States 
of America at the time of the adoption of its 
Constitution. Still less is it the fact at this 
time, after a century and a half of modification 
and shaping of the common law to suit the 
circumstances and conditions of the people of 
the sovereign entities of the Union. 
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The brilliant young Ohio lawyer who is adding to 
laurels earned as District Attorney of Ohio by 
distinguished service under the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice in high positions. 


When the Constitution was adopted, there 
was, theoretically, a choice of two courses 
to be pursued with respect to the establish- 
ment of Federal law; either to frame an entire- 
ly new code of jurisprudence, or to make such 
adaptations of existing institutions as would 
meet the situation. 
The first course, al- 
though theoretically 
possible, was prac- 
tically impossible to 
the Englishmen and 
their immediate de- 
scendants who 
formed the bulk of 
the citizenship of the 
new Union, and there 
seems to have been 
no thought but to 
apply the old princi- 
ples with which the 
new country was 
entirely familiar and 
for the application of 
which in their entirety 
the Revolutionary 
War had been fought. 

The clause of the 
Constitution provid- 
ing for the judicial 
power of the United 
Sta es does not, there- 
fore, attempt to 
define legal rights 
and remedies. 
These were already 
provided for in the common law and equity 
procedure developed in England and adopted 
in the colonies. The section dealing with 
the judicial power refers simply to the matter 
of jurisdiction, to which was added certain 
limitations in the powers of the Federal 
Courts which had been indicated by abuses 
developed by experience in the administra- 
tion of the law in the mother country. 
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For this reason, a plaintiff over whose 
cause a Federal Court has jurisdiction pro- 
ceeds, with slight and immaterial modifica- 
tions, in the same form and along the same 
pathway of law as he would proceed in the 
court of his own state for the presentation 
of the particular wrong complained of, and 
for the application of the particular remedy 
invoked. Thus, if he has a remedy under 
the common law, he cannot proceed in equity, 
and he has, if the jurisdictional conditions 
permit, all those privileges, if he be the plain- 
tiff, and all those safeguards, if he be a de- 
fendant, which have been secured by the com- 
mon law and equity practice. 

But, as sharply marking the fact that the 
Federal government of the United States 


is one f limited powers, that it secures its 
power by the consent of independent states 
which, \y voluntary agreement, made up the 
Union, he jurisdiction of the Federal Courts 
is str¢ y limited and confined by certain 
definite expressions, and by the use of such 
definite expressions jurisdiction not con- 
ferred: denied. The fundamental propo- 
sition » ight to be established was that the 


sovereig,..ty of the independent state over its 
own citizens should not be challenged or 
disturbed. The attitude of the states on 
this point of sovereign dignity came to be 
expressed more definitely than in the original 
paragraph on the judicial power (the second 
section of Article Three of the Constitution) 
by the opposition to and consequent amend- 
ment of a clause in this section. Admitting 
that the Federal Courts ought not to interfere 
with the controversies between citizen and 
citizen of a given state, or between citizens 
of a state and the state itself, it was thought 
at first that citizens of one state might ap- 
propriately appeal to the judicial power of 
the Federal government when they had 
grievances against the government of another 
state than that of which they were the im- 
mediate subjects. It was very shortly seen, 
however, that the state suffered a derogation 
of its dignity if it could be compelled to answer 
in other than its own tribunals and without 
its own consent to the complaints of a plain- 
tiff of lesser dignity than its own. 

As a result of the agitation based on a jeal- 
ous appreciation of this fact, the clause in 
the second section of Article Three, which 
extended the judicial power of the United 
States to controversies between a state and 


citizens of another state, was negatived by 
the eleventh amendment to the Constitution, 
which provides that the judicial power shall 
not extend to any suit commenced or prose- 
cuted against any of the United States by 
citizens of another state, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state. This amend- 
ment, however, has not been, and ought 
not to be, so construed as to deny to any 
American citizen the right to redress in the 
Federal Courts where his privileges or im- 
munities under the Federal Constitution are 
infringed, even though the infringement be 
attempted by an agency of a state itself. 

Federal law, then, includes the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the statutes of 
Congress enacted in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, the treaties made between the 
United States and foreign nations, and the 
old common law of England as modified by 
the surroundings of the early American 
settlers and as developed by the growth of 
our institutions, and the changes in the 
business habits and methods of our people. 
This law is in force in the United States 
Courts with respect to all persons and mat- 
ters over which such courts have jurisdiction. 
We have, therefore, throughout the whole 
country two independent jurisdictions oper- 
ating within the same territory, the one being 
the State Courts administering the state laws, 
and the other the Federal Courts administer- 
ing the Federal law, and yet there is no 
natural or necessary conflict between them. 
In fact, the United States Courts sitting within 
the territorial limits of the states are re- 
quired to adopt their practice, pleadings and 
forms to those existing at the time in like 
causes in the courts of the state within which 
the Federal judges sit. 

The jurisdiction of United States Courts 
extends to all matters in which the United 
States is a party; to all crimes committed 
against the United States; to all actions 
affecting the representatives of foreign nations, 
their ambassadors, public ministers, consuls 
and the like; to all admiralty and maritime 
matters, such as wrongs committed upon the 
public waters or the navigable rivers and 
streams of the country and to all contracts 
to be executed upon such waters, rivers or 
navigable streams, or which relate to mari- 
time services and transactions; to suits for 
and against national banks; to cases of bank- 
ruptcy; to the enforcement of the immigra- 
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tion statutes; the import, internal revenue 
and postal laws; to suits involving patents 
and copyrights; to controversies respecting 
Federal offices and the powers and duties of 
Federal officers, and to suits brought directly 
to redress the deprivation of rights secured 
by the Constitution. * 

But by far the most important field of 
Federal jurisdiction is that which concerns 
controversies between the citizens of different 
states. The Constitution expressly provides 
that the courts of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction over such persons and such 
subject matter, and measured by the volume 
of business, this is the most extensive grant 
of power to the Federal judiciary. It is by 
reason of this provision of the Constitution 
that the Federal Courts have come in late 
years to play so considerable a part in litiga- 
tion affecting interests lying wholly or partly 
within the confines of one of the states of the 
Union. Corporations, being held to possess 
an equal right with natural persons to sue 
and to be sued in the Federal Courts where 
there is a diversity of citizenship between 
them and the other party to the litigation, 
have by their enormous development in recent 
years added greatly to the work of these 
courts. So the new legislation of Congress, 
respecting common carriers and _ interstate 
relations generally, has vastly increased 
the volume of business in the Federal 
Courts. 

A casual inspection of the cases decided 
in the courts of the United States during 
their comparatively short history shows the 
great changes in the character and amount 
of business done. As to its character, 
it may be remarked that up to very recent 
years the predominant subjects of litigation 
were those relating to admiralty and mari- 
time matters, customs laws, patents, bank- 


ruptcies and other subjects embraced within 
the direct enactments of Congress. This 
situation has undergone a radical change by 
the development of litigation heretofore noted. 

As to the amount of business transacted in 
the Federal Courts, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that, when the Supreme Court of the 
United States met for its first session, there 
was not a single case upon the docket; in 
the ten years from 1790 to 1800 but six cases 
were decided by that court which involved 
a construction of the Constitution, and when 
Chief Justice Marshall took his place upon 
the bench, he found but ten cases pending. 
During the thirty-four years that Marshall 
served, only 1,106 cases were decided by the 
Supreme Court, and of these but 62 involved 
constitutional questions. On the other hand, 
when the Circuit Court of Appeals was estab- 
lished to relieve the Supreme Court, nearly 
twenty years ago, there were more than 
2,500 cases undisposed of, and this great 
court today, notwithstanding the relief thus 
obtained, disposes annually of from 400 to 
500 cases, and hears oral arguments in from 
150 to 200 cases during every term from 
October to June. There are now pending 
and undecided (February 1, 1909) 510 cases 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In the other Federal Courts, district and cir- 
cuit, throughout the enitre country, there 
were pending on July 1, 1908, more than 
eighty thousand cases. 

These figures as to the business transacted 
in the Federal Courts present in convincing 
fashion the enormous-growth in the domain 
of Federal law, and justify the conclusion 
that the courts of the United States are ever 
coming into closer touch with all the varied 
affairs of the people, and are administering 
justice between an ever-increasing number 
of American citizens. 
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OF THE MINT 


By FRANK A. LEACH 


Director of the Mint 


XVIII—STORY OF 


HE Bureau of the Mint, which is presided 
over by the Director of the Mint, is a 
comparatively new addition to the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Treasury Depart- 


ment. The first mint established by the 
government in 1792 was located at Philadel- 
phia, and was presided over by an 


officer styled Director 
of the Mint. When 
in subsequent years 
the needs of the 
country made it 
necessary to establish 
other or additional 
mints, they were 
styled branch mints, 
and the officer in 
charge was styled 
Superintendent. 
These additional 
mints were subordi- 
nate to the parent 
mint at Philadelphia, 
and the superinten- 
dents made all re- 
ports to the Director 
of the Mint at 
Philadelphia. 

We very frequently 
hear the institutions 
at San Francisco or 
New Orleans referred 
to as branch mints. 
Such designations, 
however, are incon- 
sistent, for they ceased 
to be ‘‘branches”’ after the Act of 1873, which 
established a Bureau of the Mint at Washing- 
ton under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the principal officer of which, as 
herebefore stated, was made the Director of 
the Mint. He removed from the Phila- 
delphia mint to Washington, with all his 
books and papers relating to general con- 
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A GREAT NATION 
trol, and the chief officer of the Philadelphia 
Mint was thereafter a superintendent, as 
with the other mints, all being placed on the 
same footing and all reporting to the Bureau 
of the Mint at Washington. 

In addition to the four mints there are 
under the administration of the Director of the 


Mint nine govern- 
ment assay offices, 


located in New York 
City, New York; 
Chariotte, North Car- 
olina; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Deadwood, 
South Dakota; Hel- 
ena, Montana; Boise, 
Idaho; Carson, Ne- 
vada; Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. These 
institutions are 
established by the 
government as a con- 
venience for the pro- 
ducers of gold. At 
each office there is 
employed a corps of 
efficient assayers and 
bullion melters; and 
it is their duty to 
melt all gold brought 
to them into bars and 
assay it, thus deter- 
mining its value. The 
findings of the assay- 
ers are stamped on the 
bar if the owner desires to have his bullion re- 
turned to him; but most frequently the owner 
sells his gold outright and is paid in cash or its 
equivalent for the full value of the contents 
of the bar. The coinage mints also buy 
bullion, the same as the assay offices. The 
purchases made by the latter are sent to the 
mints, refined and ultimately made into coin. 
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EXAMINING DIVISION 

The working parts of the Bureau of the 
Mint are embraced in three divisions, viz., 
the Examining Division, Statistical Division, 
and the Laboratory. 

As might be inferred, the first named is 
practically an auditing department. Each 
and every> disbursement made at the mints 
and assay offices is examined here as to the 
accuracy of the account, the authority for 
the payment, and as to whether or not it is 
in conformity with contract and regulations 
governing purchases. It may be of interest 
to know that all of these accounts are again 
gone over by the Auditor for the Treasury 
Department, who scrutinizes them closely for 
the slightest irregularities, upon the discovery 
of which the account is suspended until the 
irregularity is corrected. Ordinarily, one 
would: think this much of an audit was 
sufficient; but not so. After the auditor is 
through with the accounts, they are again 
examined by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
for any lapses overlooked by the auditor. 
All the gold and silver handled by the mint 
and assay office has to be accounted for by 
weight which must check with the value in 
dollars and cents. 

The mints and assay offices are maintained 
by annual appropriations made by Congress; 
so much for wages and a certain amount for 
contingent expenses. The wages paid at 
the different institutions are regulated by 
the Director of the Mint. All expenditures 
for contingent purposes must be authorized 
by the director, after the lowest price has 
been obtained through competitive bidding. 

The Treasurer of the United States fur- 
nishes the money with which the purchases 
of bullion are made at the mints and assay 
offices, and such withdrawals of funds from 
the treasury are made good with the money 
coined from the purchases. As each gold 
piece contains the exact amount of gold ex- 
pressed by its denomination, and as there is an 
unavoidable loss in the manufacture of the 
coins, such as loss in melting, abrasion, etc., 
there must be a wastage. This wastage is 
determined at the close of each fiscal year, 
and the Treasurer’s fund is made good from 
the funds in the contingent appropriation. 

While Uncle Sam makes the gold coin prac- 
tically without cost to the owner of the bullion, 
he makes sufficient profit (called seigniorage) 
on the silver coinage and the nickels and 


pennies manufactured at his mints during 
the year to a great deal more than pay all 
expense of maintaining the mints and assay 
offices. He buys the silver, nickel and cop- 
per at its bullion value, which, in the case of 
silver, costs about half the face value of the 
coin made from it. It may be of interest 
to know that the actual cost of a nickel or 
five-cent piece at the present price of metal, 
including labor and contingent expenses, is 
about two-fifths of a cent each; and that the 
cost of a one-cent piece, including metal, 
labor, etc., is about one-half as much, or one- 
fifth of a cent each. 

In addition to the profits on silver and 
minor coinage, the government has a source 
of revenue and profit from charges for re- 
fining deposits of gold and silver, charges 
for the alloy used in making the coin, assay- 
ing, making medals, sale of by-products 
from the refining operations, and the coining 
of money for other governments. The total 
earnings of the mint and assay service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, was $10,- 
942,900.98, while the total expenditures for 
the entire service, including salaries, wages 
of workmen, contingent expenses, and the 
loss in operations, amounted to $1,955,843.24, 
leaving a profit of $8,987,057.74. Of this 
income for the term above stated the seignior- 
age on the silver coinage was $8,713, 413.35 
and the seigniorage on the minor coinage for 
the same period was $1,535,029.42. 


STATISTICAL DIVISION 


The work of the Division of Statistics 
covers an extended field, and, as may be seen 
from the following brief synopsis, is import- 
ant in character. Here is compiled quarterly 
the table of the value of foreign coins in money 
of the United States. This table, by Act of 
Congress, is made the standard of value in 
all Custom House transactions, and in the 
courts. This division monthly prepares a 
statement showing the stock of gold and silver 
coin in the United States. This statement 
is regarded by economists and _ financial 
writers as being the most reliable data on the 
subject obtainable. Further, through the 
aid of government representatives and their 
agents, information is gathered from every 
gold and silver producing corner of the globe, 
which enables the Director of the Mint to 
annually estimate the yearly production of gold 
and silver of the world. The annual produc- 
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tion of precious metals in the United States 
and Territories is compiled by this division. 


LABORATORY 


The Laboratory Division is under the 
direction of a trained metallurgist and chem- 
ist. The principal function of this office is 
to examine the samples of the coinage as it 
is made at the different mints, both as to 
weight and fineness. The law requires the 
coins to be of certain weights, according to 
denomination, and also that the coinage shall 
contain a certain percentage of copper to the 
amount of precious metal used. Of course, 
it is a mechanical impossibility that every 
coin should have the exact weight and the 
exact amount of alloy fixed by law, therefore 
the statute provides a certain limit of varia- 
tioa; and that a prompt examination be 
made of all coinage, the regulations require 
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the superintendent of each mint to send a 
sample of each day’s work to the Director of 
the Mint for examination and test, which is 
made by the assayer in charge of the Labora- 
tory Division. The coinage made at the 
mints is not released to the public until this 
examination and test has been made at the 
laboratory and reported satisfactory. So 
accurate is the work of our coinage institu- 
tions that it is very seldom the assayer in 
charge of the laboratory has occasion to re- 
port any error in the mint work. Incidents 
of imperfect coinage would probably not 
average one in ten years. 

Another duty imposed upon this division is 
the settlement of any dispute which may 
arise as to the assay returns between a de- 
positor and any of the government bullion 
receiving institutions, but it is an appeal 
that is seldom resorted to. 


A PLOT OF GOLD 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


KNOW a little door-yard square, 
With thought of it my bosom thrills: 

How spring will spill its sunshine there 
In crowns of tossing daffodils. 


While tarnished drifts still mark the ledge 
Of northern slope, and line of wall; 

And from high elm and lowland hedge 
We hear the chattering blackbirds call. 


And when, to plains of dryest soil, 
With team and plow the farmers go; 

And furrows stretching to their toil 
Yield tribute to the watchful crow; 


Oh, then, how favored seems that place 
Where April half her treasure spills 
To heap with gold the door-yard space 

In crowds of laughing daffodils! 
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CHAPTER IX 


HE fresher wind and the grind of pebbles 

on the beach, with the fluttering of that 
vibratory warning that comes before a north- 
east storm in Massachusetts Bay, promised 
foul weather on the evening following that on 
which the cargo of the Water Witch had been 
successfully landed. With an empty hold, 
the vessel had been safe to haul up into the 
harbor, and she lay at anchor nearly opposite 
Moll Lansburra’s inn. A single boat put off 
from her side rowed by four sailors. Blaze, 
in the stern sheets, steered the boat, and was 
accompained by a man, who, though roughly 
dressed in the garb of a fisherman, chatted on 
apparently equal terms with the commander. 
Securing the boat, the occupants tramped 
sturdily up to the inn, and it might have been 
noticed, had there been any outsider to take 
heed, that the second occupant of the post of 
honor in the boat tramped as sturdily as the 
rest until he reached the lane, when he assumed 
the aspect of one entirely worn and spent, and 
leaned heavily on a companion’s shoulder as 
he almost stumbled over the threshold of the 
resort. 

The party was received with a murmur of 
welcome by the occupants of the crowded 
room. There were fishwives, and the less 
capable or hardy of the male population, who 
remained ashore as fish turners, and other 
laborers about the fish-curing yards. All were 
rugged and hard-featured, and in some in- 
stances, where the crowd hid the garments, 
it was difficult to tell which were the male and 
which the? female. 

“Some brandy for the boys,” said Blaze, 
“and mayhap the good folk will not be against 
a nip wi’ us, seeing’s it’s likely to be a nasty 
night. Glasses round, and here’s to good 
old Marblehead, her true hearts and sweet- 
hearts.’ 

There was a burst of applause for the senti- 


b 


ment, and an unanimous desire to do the toast 
full justice. In the silence which followed, 
that anticipatory silence which follows a round 
of refreshments, in this case a wait to see if 
some temporarily flush native would return 
the compliment, or whether, failing that, the 
captain would be disposed to repeat the 
invitation, one of the boat’s crew growled: 

““There’s one that’s not a true _ heart, 
anyhow, in Marblehead.” 

“Ha, what mean you?’’ cried the captain, 
turning to the speaker with a threatening 
frown. 

“ ‘You knows what I means, cap’n,” said 
the sailor, sullenly. ‘‘I means the story this 
here shipmate, Bill Becket, has ter tell... An’ I 
means thet it orter be tol’ these here hones’ 
folks.” 

The captain rose with an oath, and clapped 
his hand to his cutlass. ‘Secrets aboard 
should be secrets ashore,” said he. 

But the sailor met his eye unflinchingly, 
and the rest of the boat’s crew muttered: “It 
orter be told, cap’n, it orter.” 

The man who had stumbled into the inn 
had been sitting a little apart from the rest, 
leaning his head on his hand, and not even a 
bumper of brandy which he took with a woe- 
begone expression had revived his much wilted 
spirits. The captain turned to him with an 
impatient shrug, and said, ‘‘ Well, so be it. 
Stand up, Bill Becket, and spin your yarn, 
though, mind ye, good folks, I would have 
spared it ye, since it’s only one man’s word 
against another’s.” 

Bill Becket arose, and despair was written 
in his face. Smothering a naturally robust 
voice into a husky croak, he said: 

“T’m a Cape Ann man, naybors, an’ a fisher- 
man, born an’ bred. You sees me as I come 
from many days an’ nights on the waters of 
th’ bay of Casco, which lays off the town of 
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Portland, in the Maine province, and frum 
which, naybors, I wuz rescood, a dyin’ man, 
by this ’ere good cap’n which I sees before me. 
I comes here ternight, naybors, ter tell ye 
ter look out fer one among ye, an’ I’ll name 
his name, bein’ a bloody villyun, an’ weth 
lives uv good men an’ trew t’ ’is door. 

“T’ll name ’is name ez I hev larned et, an’ 
I'll name ’im Flood Ireson, an’ I'll tell ye trew 
an’ straight what he done to me and them as 
sailed weth me. ’Twas on th’ banks, naybors 
and shipmates, an’ many of ye here knows well 
what I means, and has been in those orful 
places where us pore fishermen gets our 
livin’s. We, bein’ frum Glo’ster, mind ye, 
comes ter know this yer Ireson, he bein’ th’ 
bloody-minded skipper uv a crew o’ your own 
good folks, an’ well I knows ’em fer men an’ 
seamen. We, bein’ fortnit, an’ gettin’ good 
berths, he sails down on us an’ tries to cut 
in, but gets no fare. Maybe we crowds him 
sometimes on a berth, as you knows, bein’ 
fishermen, born and bred, is th? way uv giv’n- 
take, but all good-natoored, as we thinks. 
But we gets a fare, an’ he starts home 
light, after we starts, mind ye. He comes up 
wi’ us in th’ night, me bein’ tiller watch on a 
beyutifle night, naybors, an’ my mates sweetly 
sleepin’ an’ me thinkin’ uv no harm. He bein’ 
light, an’ we heavy an’ sailin’ slow, he comes 
up wi’ us, naybors, an’ me thinkin’ nothin’ an’ 
mayhap drowsin’ a bit wi’ th’ feel o’ th’ tiller 
in my han’, he smashes into us on th’ quarter, 
does this Skipper Ireson, ap’ sails away, an’ 
I see him wi’ his crew about ’im beggin’ t’ put 
about, an’ him a-cursin’ an’ shakin’ ’is fist as 
he sails away.” 

Here the narrator paused as if to command 
his feelings, then resumed. ‘‘Ten good men, 
naybors, went down in ther sleep. _I seizes 
a floating spar an’ floats night an’ day tell 
this here good capt’n comes along an’ takes 
me up, an’ this es th’ story I tells him an’ th’ 
story I tells you, naybors, one an’ th’ same, 
ez this here good capt’n ’Il bear wetness.” 

“It is true,” said Blaze, “that the story is 
the same as he told me when I picked him 
up, but further than that, my friends, don’t 
look to me. If he were on his oath, now say, 
it might be a different thing.” 

“Tl affidavy, capt’n, I'll affidavy,” cried 
Becket, and he raised his right hand, while 
Squire Patch, who had bustled forward at his 
cue, rattled through a form of words that, 
I fear, only remotely resembled the oath in 
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such cases made and provided, but which 
had an equally potent ring in the ears of the 
audience. 

“T think,” said Patch, beaming blandly 
around, “TI think there will be none who will 
doubt this good man’s word after that. I 
think the law would have something to say to 
such a person.” 


CHAPTER X 


Had there been among the company any 
real fisherman, or a disinterested person of 
sense, a question or two or a sceptical remark 
would have gone far to demolish the mon- 
strous fabrication, and would have exposed the 
theatrical get-up of the man, so overdrawn 
in its lugubriousness that Blaze himself could 
hardly keep from an audible chuckle as the 
simulated Bill Becket got up to speak. The 
sailing master of the Water Witch who had 
played the part, was a lively, alert fellow who 
assumed many roles, but he was no more a 
fisherman than any of the natives in the 
audience were deep water sailors. It was 
eminently a packed jury, primarily hostile to 
Ireson, and secondarily ready for mischief at 
the end of two or three drinks of brandy. 
None of the men had been fishing beyond 
the experience of a summer mackerel trip in 
the bay, and had the discrepancies been 
twice as glaring, they were ready to follow 
the leader and take part in a demonstration 
against an unpopular person. ‘There was 
enough in the story to warrant raising a cry 
on the basis of the older accusations, and the 
cry was raised almost as soon as the bogus 
Bill Becket had finished his story. 

The cry was “torr an’ futhers”’ and while 
some ran to fetch the materials, others went 
to arouse kindred spirits and to carry the news 
that sport was afoot. 

A shouting, cursing crowd started from the 
corner of the lane, and climbed the rocky 
path that led to Floyd Ireson’s boarding place. 
Conch shells and tin pans sounded the clarion 
of onset. Gutteral vociferations and the 
tropical fervor of language for which Marble- 
head of other days was celebrated, filled all 
the chinks of the din. Hastily improvised 
torches glanced on rugged faces, or scarcely 
more rugged outcropping ledges, and on the 
low-browed houses, each one of which con- 
tributed to the gathering. 

The tar kettle and feather bed were borne 
triumphantly in the centre of the throng, while 
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in the rear hobbled the ancient man whose 
kettle had been torn from its backyard rest- 
ing place, completely outdone and put to 
shame by the protestations of the dame 
whose best feather bed had been ravished 
by a hobbledehoy son with a laudable am- 
bition to provide material aid and comfort 
for his townsfolks. 

Knowing the temper of the Marbleheaders, 
it would have been wisdom in Floyd Ireson 
to have made his way from the rear of his 
boarding-place and with such speed as he 
might to other parts. Although there had 
been a posting of scouts in that direction to 
report flight, they were few and juvenile, and 
the main body might have easily been dis- 
tanced bya fleet runner. But, instead, on the 
alarm, he picked up his hat and the cudgel 
that had sustained him on the previous 
evening and walking to the gate of the little 
garden of the house, quietly awaited the 
coming of the mob. 

Some of the light infantry had already 
arrived, and they promptly let fly a'shower 
of stones, though without effect, and then 
retreated on the main body which with glare 
of torch and much vociferation was but around 
the next winding of the crooked lane. 

Ireson’s idea was to preserve the house in 
which he had been a boarder from injury as 
far as possible, well knowing that the first 
onslaught would be with a shower of stones 
that would leave the place without glass to 
its small-paned windows. The cottage stood 
somewhat back from the lane, and the minia- 
ture garden was enclosed in a ledge which 
came down on both sides on the front, the 
gate having been made in a natural fissure to 
one side. So protected, the pass was not a 
difficult one for a single man to defend. 

The lane took a sharp turn here, and as 
Ireson stood, quietly tapping the stone with 
his stick, the leading torch bearers burst 
round the corner and ran almost into his arms. 
Ireson recognized the foremost and said, 
“Hello, Jimmy, what’s your nip?” at the 
same time setting his back against the garden 
gate which was hinged to swing into the lane, 
and bringing his stick into a position that 
promised usefulness. 

The leader did not reply, but someone con- 
veniently in the rear shouted, ‘“‘We’ve coom 
fer you, Flud Oirsun.” 

“Well, here Iam,” said Floyd. 

But the light infantry had rallied and there 
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came a shower of stones from the semi-dark- 
ness. One, thrown by other than a boyish 
hand, sped true to the mark. It struck 
Ireson on the head, and he went down, catch- 
ing his arm in the gate, and half hanging, his 
legs doubled under him. 

“We got ’im, grab ’im,” they cried, and 
there was a rush. 

The foremost in that rush was called 
“‘Boiledeye” for the rest of his. life as the 
token of the finger nail scratched optic he 
got in the onset. The second in position 
suddenly received new opinions as to the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Betty of 
the inn, in all her young muscle, a no mean foe, 
as most of the younger ones had knowledge, 
was in possesion of Ireson’s cudgel and her 
own tongue, and both were being used effect- 
ively. 

The memory of the thoroughness with which 
the shortcomings of the various members 
of that body of the virtuously indignant were 
called to light and commented on, remained in 
Marblehead for many a day. 

Fishwives of half a century of precept and 
practice are said to have wept for envy and 
at the impotence of their puny powers of reply. 
One by one, the younger men disappeared 
into the darkness. The enterprise was plainly 
impossible in the face of the necessity of the 
removal of the new champion who seemed to 
discern the holder of a stone, no matter how 
furtively picked up. 

A few of the women dashed into wordy 
battle, but were speedily put out of action by 
the superiority of Betty's rapid fire. 

By the time Ireson had dizzily risen to his 
feet, the riot had been sufficiently quelled to 
embolden the town constabulary to appear 
and hustle sundry old wives and mere curiosity 
seekers with great fierceness, and under 
guard of the watch and several town officers, 
Ireson and Betty were taken through the 
lanes, and, followed by a noisy but harmless 
crowd, to the town hall and lockup. 


CHAPTER XI 


We shake our lreads and moralize over the 
ups and downs in the life of man, but for even 
the longest lived and worst buffetted of man- 
kind ‘death makes a period and a finish. 
What are the vicissitudes of any human life 
compared with those of an old street, brought 
from opulence to poverty doomed to a 
perpetual existence in squalor? 
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You see these pathetic castaways of streets 
in every city. Once they were of the fair, 
green fields. Fashion fleeing before the 
advance of business seized upon the location, 
dignified it for a space, then fled. Lower and 
lower sinks the devoted thoroughfare as the 
roar of traffic comes nearer and nearer. Men 
who drop from wealth to poverty die, but the 
old back street, engulfed in the business 
wave, remains a dirty old back street indefin- 
itely, interminably, and any relic of its former 
grandeur is a cankering mockery it would 
fain throw away. 

In place of the closely packed wooden 
houses which line Derby street in Salem, 
there were once pleasant fields sloping down 
to the harbor edge. The merchants of 
Salem, the shipmasters and ship fitters built 
those square three-storied houses of wood and 
brick with ample garden room, facing that 
line of wharves that has disappeared from 
view and almost from remembrance. As 
trade grew brisker, the smaller houses crept 
in, and those “round-the-common” and 
Chestnut street mansions housed the richer, 
while sounds of revelry drove the more sedate 
from the water front. 

Just how much of business and bustle there 
was along that water front at this particular 
time of the eighteenth century, it is not easy 
to say. A large proportion of the business 
must have been done above the location of 
the present custom-house. In the days when 
everything was done by man and horse power 
there must have been considerable of con- 
fusion, of ‘running about, of pulling , hauling, 
ye-hoing. There were many sailors’ board- 
ing houses along the upper part of the street, 
the halloing of drunken sailors, many rum 
shops, much din of the carpenters’ and 
caulkers’ hammers, the rumble of drays and 
the shouts of drivers; polyglot assemblies 
on the corners and on the wharves, a scene 
very difficult to reconstruct from the present 
quiet aspect of the thoroughfare. 

There were, it is likely, the usual sur- 
roundings that followed Jack Tar of the era 
in whatever port of the world he congregated, 
and in the absence of anything that resem- 
bled a modern police system, much disorder 
and a good deal of fighting. as 

And the center of this life and bustle was 
somewhere in the vicinity of what is now 
Charter street, where the beginnings of a 
thriving distillery had already been made. 


FLOYD IRESON 


And to a boarding house in this section, Floyd 
Ireson had brought his wife in the first days 
of their married life. 

The night of the attempt to turn Floyd 
Ireson into a feathered biped had been one 
of anxious consultation among the town 
fathers of Marblehead. It was evident that 
the town’s peace had been broken, but justice 
recoiled from the task of bringing so many 
offenders to book. It was Squire Patch’s 
suggestion that cut the Gordian knot. He 
pointed out that Ireson was the real cause cf 
the disturbance, and that, if he were excluded 
from the town, it would not only provide 
against the necessity of proceeding against 
the rioters but would be assurance against a 
further disturbance. 

The chairman of the selectmen who majes- 
tically waited on Ireson in the common room 
of the lockup with the information that his 
presence outside the town limits was urgently 
requested, brought back a further complica- 
tion. The girl, Betty, had not only addressed 
the chairman in unbecoming language, but 
had expressed her determination of expatri- 
ating herself with Ireson. 

Mistress Mojl Lansburra was summoned 
post haste, and labored diligently with her 
tongue—would have used other means, but 
was prevented, and stalked off, declaring 
that she washed her hands of the hussy. 

Again the ready Patch offered a suggestion. 
The minister was routed from his dreams, and 
under special dispensation a marriage was 
declared, the scandal abated, and the pair 
sent over the rocky road to Salem in the 
chairman’s chaise with a trusty driver, while 
the board of selectmen drew a collective sigh 
of relief and overwhelmed the modest Patch 
with congratulations. 

It is fair to say that the couple were not 
sent off empty handed, and the packet of coins 
that formed their wedding outfit was made 
up largely of a contribution made by Patch, 
who included the amount in his next state- 
ment to Blaze, receiving a full acquittal and 
praise for the expenditure from that intelli- 
gent worthy. 

With cash in hand, Mr. and Mrs. Ireson 
began their married life under comfortable 
conditions. But Betty had no mind to be 
brought to the end of their little store, and 
after one day spent in seeing the sights and 
tasting the delights of Salem, she sent Ireson 
out to look for work along the wharves and 
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offered herself in the capacity of hand- 
maiden to, the woman who kept the house. 

During some weeks of this mutual industry, 
ambition had begun to stir in Betty, her views 
had broadened, and in their Sunday after- 
noon walks abroad, she contemplated con- 
ditions of: comfort and something approach- 
ing elegance which she came to desire mightily 
for herself. 

If she had dreamed at all in the days in 
Marblehead, it had been of a cottage and 
brood, of a successful skipper husband, of a 
seldom used parlor, and of an occasional 
afternoon tea party. But these visions had 
expanded during her brief residence in Salem 
into those of a fair brick house, of silks and 
of a chaise, and Betty saw no reason why she 
should not accomplish them as well as some 
of those of whose lowly beginnings she 
had been told, and whose prosperity she 
witnessed. 

The first obstacle that confronted her was, 
that her Floyd, instead of partaking of the 
restless eagerness for wealth of many’ of his 
contemporaries, seemed likely to drop into a 
humdrum longshore existence, content with 
the many holidays that come in the chances 
of longshore work, and entirely approving of 
the industry of his better half. 

This inclination for frequent idleness did 
not suit Betty and she labored with her 
husband that he should take a more strenuous 
view of life. Floyd did his best to respond, 
and undertook some small merchandising, 
several profitable lines of which offered them- 
selves. But his lack of capacity for money- 
making in that line was too manifest and the 
family council decided that he should go to 
sea, while Betty raked and scraped ashore, 
and husbanded the joint earnings so that in 
course of time he might be able to purchase 
a share in a vessel and become successively 
mate, captain, and ship-owning merchant. 


CHAPTER XII 


And so Floyd Ireson sailed away on an 
East Indian voyage, not unwillingly, for 
during the short period of his married life, 
he had come to place unwavering belief in 
the directive and administrative superiority 
of his wife, and was quite of the opinion that 
he had voluntarily made up his mind to go 
and seek his fortune on the deep. 

According to custom, a certain proportion 
of his wages was to be paid in food or cash 
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to the girl he left behind, and Betty evinced 
commercial skill by choosing to take payment 
in goods which she retailed to her employer 
and others for more money than would have 
been coming to her had she elected to take 
the cash payment. And having a surplus 
from her own wages, she every week added 
something to the little hoard that was some 
day to buy her husband a share in a vessel 
and a captaincy. 

A less stout-hearted, determined damsel 
would have found her way difficult and 
beset with pitfalls. Her employer, who 
combined a profitable complaisance in all 
of her sailor boarders’ whims, with a most 
scrupulous adherence to the outward forms 
of propriety, marked the apparent cheerful- 
ness with which Betty plunged into the 
daily drudgery, and commended it freely. 
As the weeks went by, she hinted to Betty 
that it was a plain flying in the face of 
providence that her youthful charms should 
be ignored, even if she did possess a 
husband gone to sea. 

She pointed out the convenience of the 
freedom from connubial scrutiny, and en- 
larged her sermon with precept and example 
of other wives who fought off melancholy 
and added to straightened incomes by what 
the landlady denominated as ‘‘seeing a little 
company.” But Betty had other means of 
advancement in mind and disregarded hints, 
refused direct counsel, and defied threats, so 
that the landlady finally let her alone as one 
peculiar in her views, but valuable about the 
house, while the sailor boarders learned to 
know by physical demonstration that Mistress 
Betty Ireson was not for them. 

When and how the great idea came to Betty, 
I do not know. The slowness with which the 
little pile of coins grew in the workbox which 
was the bank of deposit was at the bottom of 
it, likely; the contemplation of the quick 
rise of many along the water front into posi- 
tions of wealth and dignified retirement, 
fretted the girl’s ambition. She worked 
through the winter cheerfully enough, but 
with the spring and its restlessness, new ideas 
came, and with the early summer, her plan 
had been made. 

The landlady’s twelve year old son was 
absent during one “lecture afternoon” in 
early June, and under his mother’s cross- 
examination, finally admitted that he had 
had a shilling from Betty for delivering a 
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message to a man in Marblehead, and the 
message was for the man to come and see her. 

The virtuous indignation of the landlady 
was loudly, if privately, expressed, and was 
even greater when, on the following afternoon, 
Squire Patch, spick and span, arrived and 
was escorted by Betty to her room. 

If eyes could pierce doors or ears hear 
through carefully plugged keyholes, the details 
of the meeting would have been in the 
possession of the landlady as they occurred, 
but Betty was something of a tactician, herself, 
and the discomfited boarding mistress re- 
treated below stairs, no wiser than when she 
had carefully crept up over the creaking steps. 

Betty had set up this, her first camp in 
married life, in one of the rooms in the third 
story of the large, square house that had been 
built for a mansion, but which had come to 
keeping boarders. The room was spacious, 
though low studded, so that the bed might be 
modestly screened off, leaving a respectable 
sitting room in which Betty had on other 
Thursday afternoons, entertained some of the 
younger matrons of the neighborhood at tea. 

Across the harbor, the south wind was cool- 
ing itself in the ripples before it brought its 
perfume of hay into the open windows. There 
was a pitcher of cool water on the table, 
a quaint black bottle of old rum, and a 
handful of India cheroots, a form of loosely 
rolled cigar which has since been imitated 
this side of Trichnipoly, and with the most 
deadly results. 

It is little wonder that the Marblehead 
lawyer, seeing these preparations, should have 
laid the summons to the credit of his personal 
attractions. With an abundance of compli- 
ments, he accepted a glass of grog and a 
cheroot, and composed himself for a comfort- 
able afternoon. Not such a rake-hellion, 
though, after all, was Patch, and he blushed 
when Betty, seating herself opposite him, 
gazed at him with considerable attention. 

“T do believe, ’she cried, “that you think 
I sent for you to court me.” 

Shamefacedly, Patch rejoined that he could 
have come on a much more disagreeable 
errand. 

“‘No, no, Squire Patch,” said Betty, “‘I’ve 
other things to think of than lovers and loving 
wi’ my man at sea and me having to work for 
a roof to cover me an’ clothes to wear. There’s 
a little matter of business for you and me to 
see to this afternoon. 
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“T know why my man was drove from 
Marblehead, an’ why some men who seem to 
have the say of everything that’s done were 
afraid he might tell what he knew when they 
tried to put upon me. _ I don’t mean you, 
Squire Patch, an’ I don’t bear no ill will t’ you, 
but there are them that tried t’ git my husband 
out o’ th’ way for more reasons than one. But 
they didn’t know my husband, and I guess 
they didn’t know me, neither. My husband 
is a true man, an’ wouldn’t never been no 
informer, an’ he’d a said what he had t’ say, 
an’ done what he had t’ do, open an’ like 
a man. 

“‘But that’s neither here nor there, Squire 
Patch. A bitter wrong’s been done my man, 
a bitter wrong an’ shame that’ll foller ’im all 
his life. An’ now them ’ats done it has got 
t’ pay for’t. You take that word back to 
them you know, Squire Patch, an’ say I say it. 
Flud Ireson’s been wronged and can’t be 
righted, but I say that-pay shall be paid, an’ 
paid t’ me, his wife, or there’s such a clatter- 
ing to come as will jar more’n one ruftree. 

‘An’ no tuppence-hapenny, mind ye, Patch, 
but a share, a Blaze share, a Patch share. I’m 
to go t’ Boston, Patch, an’ be set up a lady, 
an’ a share is t’ be paid to me handsome, 
every month.” 

Had the glass of grog in his hand expressed 
a determination to drink him, or the cheroot 
a purpose to smoke him, Patch’s consterna- 
tion could not have been greater. 

“Why, Betty, why,” he gasped ‘—it 
couldn’t be done. Irregular, you know, no 
funds, no money for such—. Dear me, quite 
out of the question. If you return to Marble- 
head, my dear, we’ll do something, perhaps— 
yes, I might promise you we’d stretch a 
point, but nothing considerable, nothing 
considerable, certainly, not a share. Why, 
what services could you offer? Dear me, 
certainly not*a share.” 

“Marblehead be damned, and something 
be damned,” cried Betty. “I tell you I'll 
share or I’ll split. Damme, I’m a good mind 
to split, anyhow. Don’t talk to me of some- 
thing. I tell you I'll be in it or I won’t take 
a shillin’, an’ then we’ll see what comes. 

“Look here, Patch, don’t you see what could 
be done? Set me up a lady, an’ let ’em come 
t’ my house. I could do my part, I'll bet 
better than that fudging Blaze, with his 
chicken heart for all his red face.” 

And so with threats, with some cajolery, 
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and with much practical argument, Betty 
labored with Patch during the afternoon. 
She skillfully maneuvred him through all the 
mazes of his arguments and offers of compro- 
mise, and secured from him, before he 
went away, an adherence to her plan, which 
he had been brought to look upon, finally, 
with considerable of admiration and 
enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER XIII 


And the plan was sufficiently a bold one, 
bolder than Betty, or even Patch himself, 
knew. There have been more people than 
the companions of Gadshill who have had 
the receipt of fern seed, and the convenient 
blindness of His Majesty’s officers in the 
colonies was not without its reasons. 

An eminent personage in the old country 
owed no small part of his revenues to quiet 
transactions in different and distant waters, 
and appreciated the source of income so 
well that he kept a sure, if secret hand on the 
doings of many agents. 

Among the duties that he declined to 
commit to the care of others was the selection 
of those agents who would have to be trusted 
with a knowledge of the source and final 
disposal of the commodities dealt in. The 
underlings who might temporarily have 
charge of the goods in transit, and the arrange- 
ments therefor, such, for example, as Patch, 
he left to the appointment of his own appoin- 
tees, but those who had to do at either 
end with the outside world, he wanted to see 
and estimate and have under his personal 
influence. 

Thus Betty’s self nomination for a jointure 
with Blaze in the disposition of goods and 
her alternative of defiance was aflying in the 
face of a power which she was not capable of 
estimating, and which, on its part, was quite 
capable of, and was very likely to be disposed 
to the summary removal of so slight an 
obstacle in its way. 

But the plan was not without its strength. 
Already the independent merchants of Boston 
were murmuring that the free trade might be 
carried on by many as well as by one, and the 
situation had been reviewed with some anxiety 
by the factor resident in Boston singly and 
in consultation with Blaze and Patch. Such 
a commercial salon as that proposed by Betty 
might, under the circumstances, have its 
value in the way of a means for securing in- 
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formation, and in cementing a disintegrating 
clientele by social intercourse. 

This view of the matter as proposed by 
Patch to Blaze was accepted by the latter with 
some enthusiasm, though there might have 
been an interested, not te say amorous 
reason for his ready adherence. The factor 
resident, however, was not so ready. He felt 
that an older head was needed for such an 
undertaking, and, indeed, had a favorite of 
his own for the place. He thought that the 
best disposition for Betty’s case was to quietly 
ship her southward as far as might be 
necessary. Finally, in deference to the joint 
protestations, he agreed to see the girl and 
hear what she had to say before deciding 
on a final disposition. : 

Within the next few days a sailor who 
stayed at the boarding house in Salem over 
night, left a verbal message with Betty, and 
in sequence, Betty confided in her employer 
an alleged long cherished desire to visit 
Boston, and demanded a holiday. 

The landlady, connecting the demand with 
Patch’s visit, taxed Betty with an intention to 
desert, and swore she should not take a stitch 
from the house except what she had on her 
back. As Betty was already arrayed in her 
best and had the little hoard concealed on 
her person, and was, moreover, strong in the 
confidence of a brilliant future, she abandoned 
the rest of her belongings with cheerfulness. 
Marching off up town to the stage office, she 
took an inside passage in all state and set off 
with a valiant heart in search of fortune. 

During the days of her later prosperity a 
macaroni who frequented her house wrote to 
London this: 

“With respect to my good friend Mistress 
Betty Landsborough, I am at times and by 
bits getting something that would most delight 
our friend the Spectator, durst one communi- 
cate the same to- any outside the knowing. 
My good Betty is a most admirable hostess 
and hath mighty fashionable pretensions but 
smacks, nevertheless, something of the soil. 
It is not that she will on occasion rap you out 
a sounding oath, for we know of fair duchesses 
who have that failing and more, but in her 
unguarded moments she hath a strange accent 
as of the rustics of our northern English parts 
which she is at much pains to overcome and 
conceal in her ordinary manner of speech. 

‘She hath been in London, hath Vauxhall 
and the tags and ends of fashion at her tongue’s 
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end, but I suspect a lowlier birth than that of 
the fair family of Landsborough with whom 
she claims kin. There is at times with her 
an odd fellow of a legal practitioner from one 
of the small towns hereabouts, and I have 
heard him, myself being ensconced near by, 
but unseen, rally her on pranks they have 
mutually seen, when, it appeareth, Mistress 
Betty hath assumed the apparel of the sterner 
sex. And this it seems, too, was in Merry 
England. And so, but for the fear of ill- 
favour in a certain quarter, there were our 
Spectator’s paper. A maiden of colonial 
birth visiteth England in the disguise of a 
macaroni, hath favor in a certain personage, 
his sight, and returneth to queen it among 
the colonials. Mem. and query,—why per- 
mitted to return?” 

Had this gossip but an accurate knowledge 
of the strength of will of Mistress Betty Lands- 
borough, the answer to his query would have 
been self-evident. He saw only the good- 
humored, somewhat vulgar hostess. Those 
who came into contact with her in a business 
way recognized not only skill and tact, but an 
undeviating will and purpose, and mainly 
either succumbed to Mistress Landsborough’s 
views or retired from the contest, though 
never retiring with lacerated feelings or more 
than a vague sense of defeat. 

For Betty had a fashion of having her way 
with men. Women, she said, she couldn’t 
abear, and had but little success with them, 
indeed shunned them, and never had a female 
confidante. But she could twist men, and 
worked her will on the great personage’s 
factor resident in Boston. Disposed to rally 
the green country girl at first, he was led to 
listen to her argument, her clearly stated and 
business-like plan, and was conquered before 
he had begun to think of summoning up a 
resistance. 

He had no power himself to bring about 
the innovation, however much he might wish 
it, but he went to the farthest limits of his 
authority and dispatched her with Patch for 
company to England. For safety and con- 
venience, her outfit, as has been hinted, was 
that of a provincial dandy, and a very pleasant 
looking man she made of it, and out-swaggered 
Patch and soon had him as completely under 
her thumb as had been the absent sailor, her 
husband. 

After adventures by sea and road, borne 
man-fashion, she presented herself with all 


that favorable and urgent letters could do 
for her, before the great personage himself. 
He was immensely taken with her from the 
first, and swore that she should not go back 
among the provincials, but should stay in 
London and be made a toast. 


CHAPTER XIV 


It had been a nobleman’s mansion before 
trade had driven nobility from that section 
of seventeenth century London. - There had 
been gardens about it, which now bore the 
weight of great warehousings, but the ex- 
terior of the mansion had been but little 
changed, except that trade signs had been 
mingled with the owner’s carved crests. In 
quite another quarter of the city the present 
noble owner was much more splendidly 
housed than his ancestor had been and the 
rentals of the old mansion were an important 
factor in meeting the expenses of the new. 
If the noble owner thought of the old house at 
all, it was in the light of an income-bringer 
and he was entirely careless of the smutchi- 
ness and business-like squalor which daily in- 
creased in his ancestral halls. 

That substantial, conservative business 
may be carried on amid neatness and even 
amid actual luxury, is a discovery of modern 
times and a new country. The fine old busi- 
ness Briton of a couple of centuries ago re- 
garded dinginess and dustiness, perhaps posi- 
tive nastiness, as a symbol of sound business 
methods. So the sub-tenants of the noble 
mansion tracked the unspeakable filth of the 
London streets into the broad entrance hall 
with no rebuke and with but little janitorial 
following. The man who slipped at the en- 
trance on a moist day wiped his soiled hands 
on the wall, and as broken baluster posts and 
other tokens of mishaps appeared, no one 
thought it worth while to make repairs. 

The lessee of the premises was Bradshaw’s, 
a house more than respectably spoken of in 
the coffee houses. The sub-tenants were just 
as miscellaneous as the sub-tenants of any 
block in a present business district, and 
though there was a narrative worth telling in 
every room, a romance for every window, 
they have no particular concern with this 
present story, and must go unrescued from 
oblivion with the rest of the lost volumes 
of that great library of romance—the busi- 
ness transactions of a nation. The House, 
as most of the tenants called Bradshaw’s, 
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being themselves in small and subsidiary 
ways, had reserved for its use the long, 
panelled dining room, and the newly built 
warehouses on the garden space were the 
Bradshaw warehouses. A _ portion of the 
dining-room was divided into stalls barely 
sufficient each for turning room for the clerks 
who scratched and mumbled in villainous 
light. The better lighted and in winter, 
warmer, part of the room was, apparently, a 
common or public room, in which there was 
a constant coming and going, a perpetual 
hum. 

It was not an old house, Bradshaw’s. It 
counted only one life, that of Richard Brad- 
shaw, but it had been a long and was a very 
strong life, and in consideration, the house 
was well up with those which had come down 
through three generations. Richard Brad- 
shaw was of the breed of family founders. 
Rather short, thick set, face of the sound red 
of good beef, with the tightly curling hair of 
purpose and energy, he forcefully went for- 
ward because to him it was the line of least 
resistance. He had taken long chances, 
knowing they were long chances when heavy 
risks alone were the means to the end. But 
Richard Bradshaw never took a risk for risk’s 
sake, had no joy in speculation for itself, and 
when such a man instead of dropping Ameri- 
can ventures persisted and made money 
where others lost, it became the always re- 
current topic of business conversation. 

We know many things about most parts of 
the earth’s surface. We know that the tools 
of labor must open the door of every land of 
gold. It has taken about four centuries to 
learn this bit of practical knowledge, and Lon- 
don had just learned one lesson in the course. 
Vessels sent away to pick up the superabun- 
dant gold of the new-found lands had not re- 
turned at all, or had come back almost as 
unprofitably with only divers bits of curious 
knowledge and a stock of adventurous inci- 
dent. Any tavern liar could mint as good 
over his pipe and mug upon the hints of the 
earlier discoverers, Curious adventures were 
a drug on the market in London. Those de- 
sirous to hear of them could be regaled at any 
turn upon slight expenditure for liquid re- 
freshments. Dividends in gold dust and 
guineas from the sale of costly furs were very 
much more desired. 

But, though the house of Bradshaw had 
been burned with the rest at an earli€r day 
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in the American trade, it did not, like the 
others, drop the hot coal. It was more and 
more coming to be known as the great Ameri- 
can house. It not only ventured its unused 
moneys in tentative ventures, but was with- 
drawing capital from other branches of its 
trade to add to its American enterprises. 

While some of those who follow their 
neighbors’ business with such marked atten- 
tion pointed to the facts as an evidence of 
waning business sagacity, others said that 
Dickon Bradshaw was too steady a hand for 
that, and opined that he had found the gold or 
that the king’s dues were suffering. 

But the merchants were generally agreed, 
both those who had stuck to the old ways and 
those who had been tempted to run after new 
and strange things, that the American trade 
would never be worth a rush, that the best of 
the New World had been taken by the French- 
men and the Spaniards, that His Britannic 
Majesty’s possessions were poor, beggarly 
things. 

Between two rows of roughly partitioned 
stalls which contained the accounting force 
of the house of Bradshaw, a long, dark pas- 
sage ran to somewhere in the rear. During 
business hours, a soberly dressed beadle stood 
at the entrance of this passageway.. From 
time to time the group in the common room 
parted and gave back, and a gentleman 
paced through the lane thus opened. As he 
reached the passageway, the beadle deftly 
stepped aside and as deftly stepped back, a 
human door, and unyielding to any of the 
common gathering who were nodding and 
whispering in an ever shifting mass. A 
sturdy beadle, and an incorruptible beadle, 
as one man finds who detaches himself from 
the throng. He is bound for the passageway 
with apparently no idea that he may not pass. 
He is much surprised, look you, when the 
beadle stops him. There is talk and the 
chink of coin, but the beadle frowns, draws 
back his hand and the would-be passer re- 
treats to the group in the center of the room. 

In an earlier day, when Richard Bradshaw 
was still a young man, there had been in 
the common room at Bradshaw’s much talk 
of America, but it was not of American divi- 
dends or their lack. They called the new 
country Canaan in the common room then, 
and there were many Biblical allusions fiery 
with Old Testament anathema. They spoke 
of themselves as the Lord’s anointed, and 
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there was speech of smitings. Now and then 
a strident voice would lift above the hum and 
the language was that of scriptural exhorta- 
tion. Again a hasty gesture would disarrange 
hat or cloak and show evidence of a maiming 
too common in the good old times to occasion 
especial remark. There was a general sad- 
ness of dress and of visage in the throng, and 
while one or two wore the gauds which were 
so dear to the hearts of male humanity in the 
pre-pantaloon eras, these seemed to be only 
accidental minglers and had to listen to so 
many reproofs and sermons on the vanities of 
their apparel that they were glad to get away 
as soon as they might detach themselves from 
their homilists. 

In these later days, however, modes and 
fashions had crept into the place and although 
there was still a general air of sombreness 
due to the preponderance of Puritan dress, 
the brighter hued garments made more than 
a little show and had become so usual as to 
attract no notice. The man who had failed 
of entrance would, however, have vied with 
the most sombrely dressed of the former 
time. His garments had not even the osten- 
tatiousness of complete black. A black short 
cloak hung from his shoulders and his hat was 
of a sable hue, but the remainder of his gar- 
ments were of that self-effacive brownish- 
gray or grayish-brown or nondescript no-color 
that is the dye par excellence of humility. 
A turned over collar of coarse linen at the 
neck, square-toed, twine-tied shoes and a 
complete sacrifice of hirsute and other per- 
sonal adornment marked the religious enthusi- 
ast, even if his voice had not been often heard 
in scriptural quotation and allusion, in a 
fashion which sounded strange to the ears of 
most of the throng, used as the older 
ones had been to its patter in their earlier 
days. The porter endeavored to keep an 
eye on the movements of the fanatic, much 
as a modern messenger defends the great 
man of business from the modern ‘‘crank,” 
but a party of some half a dozen of seem- 
ingly greater importance than previous 
comers stepped gravely along, and as the 
beadle bowed low, he missed his would-be 
briber, who stepped quickly to the farther 
side of the party and entered the passageway 
with them. 

The new-comers, some of whom were 
portly and rubicund and pleasant to see with 
the signs of good cheer, proceeded in single 


file along the illy lighted passage and stumbled 
up a flight of steps at the end. The leader, 
indeed, tripped fairly on the landing and 
plunging against the door, thrust it open with 
a clatter of wood and of stout leather shoes. 
‘‘A pox on thy —— passage and stair — ” 
he cried, but covered his mouth, for the head 
of the house of Bradshaw held up a warning 
finger and pointed to a clergyman who had 
half risen at the clatter. The offender kept 
his hand clapped over his mouth and certain 
sounds of choking were taken by the well- 
disposed as the terms of an apology. The 
clergyman smiled benevolently and seated 
himself again, while the discomfited leader 
sought shelter behind the next comer, the en- 
thusiast who had come unbidden and in spite 
of the beadle’s check decisive. An unlucky 
man, this leader, for the maneuver by which 
he sought to hide his embarrassment brought 
the shy one face to face and gaze to gaze with 
the head of the house, whose bull dog jaws 
came together with a snap when he saw the 
intruder. But the latter turned away and 
there were sober salutations and a grave 
disposition of persons in the heavy but com- 
fortable chairs which furnished the room, 
after the fashion of committee rooms in all 
centuries since the Anglo-Saxon committee 
began to be a power. 

Presently the jumble of voices in the room 
began to lessen. Bradshaw said something 
to the man beside him, who said, ‘‘Eh, 
what?” and poked his neighbor. One by 
one the voices stopped in suddenly checked 
periods and silence ensued. It was the pon- 
derous silence of stout men in which a “hem” 
rolled like thunder and left silence deeper 
still. Still silence, and a fixity of gaze on 
one man who, from gazing straight before 
him, looked up at the ceiling and down at 
the floor in an unsuccessful assumption of 
ease. Still the silence and the fixed attention. 
A corpulent man grew apoplectic in his in- 
tention to stare the intruder out. Still silence 
and the gaze, the object thereof visibly weak- 
ening. Presently, after much shifting in his 
chair and an abortive attempt to speak, the 
intruder went out. Bradshaw chuckled 
deeply. 

‘*That,” said he, ‘‘was Melancthon Fish, 
grandson of old Preserved. I never knew the 
old ’un, but I knew this man’s father when I 
was a boy with the old Company, when it 
was housed in this very building. Those 
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were days when it was as much as a man’s 
life was worth to go out into yonder room 
wearing a bit of plum-colored velvet. 
Fish’s father was one of the come-outers 
among the sectaries who left the Boston 
colony and went over into the Connecticut 
country. The boy, as he seems to me, though 
he hath got along to middle life, apparently, 
was a smart Indian trader and has been a 
good agent, would be now, I make no doubt, 
but for a bit of an accident.” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled and he squared 
himself for the narrative with a good deal of 
pleasure. 

‘*It seems,” he went on, ‘‘there was rather 
too much of certain cloths and other commod- 
ities in Boston, and it was thought best to 
get them to the Indian trade as soon as possi- 
ble, and to get them even so far as the French 
inland settlements, though they are not used 
to get so far, seeing that the Indians, by passing 
these goods one tribe to another, take up 
all the surplus that accumulates. This Fish 
had been a good agent and he was given rather 
a better bargain than need be, as I look into 
it now, a very tidy little venture with the 
usual agreement not to send any of the goods 
to seaports or by sea. It seems, however, 
that the goods went slowly at first and he had 
the thought to send them to the French 
provinces by sea in a little shallop he had, and 
also to save some of the expense of land 
carriage and some of the danger also, for the 
Indians are very thievish. So thinking, he put 
them afloat and some free traders or free- 
booters, or what you will, of which there is 
talk along the New England coast, picked 
the shallop up so that all the goods were lost 
to him. 
which we had no concern except as we might 
find reason to deal with Fish for breaking 
his agreement, but lo, and behold, some weeks 
later there comes to excellent Fish from the 
Boston warehouse certain goods which he 
swears were the same goods he shipped in 
the shallop. I have chided him mightily for 
attempting to cover his breach of agreement 
with this child’s story but he will not be put 
off, and had, I suppose, in mind to put the 
matter before the committee today.” 

Bradshaw’s narrative had been received 
with widening eyes, with sundry chuckles 
and nudges by his auditors, and as he 
closed there was a roar of laughter, a 
mighty pounding of the table and gasps 


This ° 


Of course, this was a matter in 


of “Well said, Dickon,” and “A mighty 
jest, indeed.” 

“T fear,” Bradshaw went on, when the 
laughter had ceased, “‘that it may cost us a 
score or so of pounds to be rid of this persis- 
tent Fish, unless, indeed, His Grace will take 
the matter up on his side of the agreement.” 

He stood up and bowed to the clergyman 
in the company who was not only the chap- 
lain of a great and noble person very close to 
royalty itself, but the business man of the 
historic celebrity who need be no more than 
hinted at, since he appears in the narrative 
only as the hidden mainspring of a very con- 
siderable enterprise. 

The clerical individual smiled pleasantly 
and at the same time with something of con- 
descension, and said: ‘‘I will make a note 
on’t. Now, as time presses, I will e’en deliver 
my message and be gone. His Grace has 
heard of some kittle carping and crying about 
a certain person temporarily in London, and 
sends me here to tell you that he will name 
whom he d—— pleases for the commands 
in New England, and that if it be his 
humor to set a child in arms over matters, it 
is his right and he will so do. What His 
Grace does, how he controls and who are his 
instruments are none of your affairs. If you 
have forgotten the terms of the agreement, he 
has not and as he finds a way to make him- 
self sure of the loyalty of his agents abroad, 
be certain he will not sit idle under mis- 
chievous faultfinding and babbling here in 
the city. But, sirs, I think you may rest con- 
tent. I have seen much of the person of 
whom we speak, and there is so little of the 
woman there and so much of the man, that, 
barring my cloth, I think she might lead even 
me on any expedition of daring she might 
name. She hath even had her will of His 
Grace, and is to return months before he 
would be willing to miss the novelties of the 
companionship of this rare wonder the wonder- 
ful new world hath sent us. I speak as among 
friends, of course; and for no other ears, and 
would advise you, sirs, to take His Grace’s 
message in earnest and good spirit, for he is 
in something of a warmth at stories that have 
come to him.” 

Betty’s course in London might well have 
commended itself to the factor of His Grace’s 
affairs spiritual and affairs commercial. 
In male and in female caparison she was 
taken out and about in the great city, made 
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one at dinners, feasts and routs, and her 
entertainer swore that she grew every day 
more entertaining and indispensable to 
him. 

But Betty, though she entered into the enter- 
tainment offered with dash and abandon, and 
picked up fashionable language and ways, a 
most apt scholar, kept her head, nevertheless, 
and never lost sight of the real business of 
her visit. She declined the meteoric career 
proffered her in London, shrewdly preferring 
the much longer reign she proposed in Boston, 


(Continued in May number) 


A SPRING SONG 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


N old, old man am I, with thatch of snow-white hair, 
But a feeling comes upon me and I sing 
When I hear the marsh frogs fluting down the air, 
And potato planting time has come at spring! 


I think of rain-kissed Ireland then and Long Ago, 
(Ah, God be with the home fields far away!) 
And the fever comes upon me and I take my hoe 

And I plant potatoes all an April day. 


Kingcups deck the hollow and daisies strew the wold, 
And the lily by the brook lifts up its shield: 

But it’s not their beauty shakes me with a joy untold— 
’Tis vines of the potatoes in the field! 





and had her way with the great personage 
as with other men. 

And he was compelled to let her go after 
such a round of gaiety as might have upset 
many a seasoned London head, and with full 
power and commission as joint in power and 
authority with Blaze, under the factor resident 
in Boston only, with power to sell and dispose, 
though not with the final power to receive 
moneys, she embarked for the New World 
again, and landed in Boston, still months 
before Floyd Ireson’s voyage was to terminate. 





An old, old man am I, of passing sixty years, 
But I love the fragrance of the sod uncouth, 

And hope within me wakens when with smilés and tears 
The green potatoes take me back to youth! 


> 














BUTTS’ MANUAL DRILL 


THE WEST POINT OF THE. SOUTH 


By H.S. PARKER 


O the, Southerner, both of the past and 

of the present, there is no college to- 
day which commands so much respect and 
universal love as the historic Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute located in Lexington, Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia. This little city 
overlooks the waters of the North River 
among the foothills of the beautiful Blue 
Ridge mountains, and the good citizens are 
justly proud of the institutions of learning in 
their midst, the Military Institute and the 
’ Washington and Lee University. The great 
natural beauty of the place, its lack of daily 
turmoil and strife of modern business, its 
peaceful day-to-day life, make it. a model 
college town. 

This pretty Virginian city was, before the 
breaking out of the Civil War, much more 
populous than at the present day. It boasted 
of considerable wealth within its limits, and 
today one sees fine old mansions of the days 
“‘before the war,”’ the fine old Virginia homes 
where hospitality and chivalry were always 
to be found, the homes of brave men and of 
beautiful women. ‘The ravages of the four 
years’ war fell heavily on the State of Vir- 
ginia. There was hardly a county or town- 
ship within her borders which did not witness 
conflict between the Union and Confederate 
forces. From the beginning to the end of the 


war, Virginia was the field of conquest for 
the contending armies. Fortunes were swept 
away, in thousands of cases fathers and sons 
fell on the battlefields, families were- broken 
up or totally obliterated. The air of thrift 
and contentedness to be seen in the Lexing- 
ton of today attest to the courage of the 
people in meeting the stern problems of life 
and overcoming them. 

The Virginia Military Institute was estab- 
lished under an Act of the General Assembly 
of Virginia, passed in March, 1839; and the 
first corps of cadets was mustered into the 
service of the state on the eleventh day of 
November, 1839. Up to that time a com- 
pany of soldiers had been maintained by the 
state, at an annual charge of $6,000, to garrison 
the Western Arsenal located at Lexington, in 
which were stored thirty thousand muskets 
and large quantities of military supplies. 
In the year 1836, J. T. L. Preston, Esq., a 
citizen of Lexington, conceived the idea of 
substituting for the company of soldiers who 
guarded the arsenal, a company of cadets, 
who, in addition to the duties of an armed 
guard, should pursue a course of scientific 
and military studies. On the consummation 
of the Act of March, 1839, the first Board of 
Visitors met at Lexington. Of this Board, 
Colonel Claude Crozet, a graduate of the 
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Polytechnic School of France, a soldier under 
Napoleon in the Russian campaign of 1812, 
and subsequently a professor in the Military 
Academy at West Point, and at the time a 
citizen of Virginia, was elected President. 

The first act of the new board was to recog- 
nize the eminent fitness of General Francis 
H. Smith, a distinguished graduate of West 
Point, and at that time Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Hampden-Sidney College, for the 
position of superintendent. The school rap- 
idly grew in popular favor, and in 1861 was 
full to its capacity. At this time the barracks 
were being enlarged to accommodate the ap- 
plicants for admission, the privileges of the 
school having been extended to the citizens 
of other states. In the spring of 1861, at the 
breaking out of the Civil War, the corps of 
cadets, under command of Major—afterwards 
Lieutenant-General—Jackson, marched to 
Richmond, the capital. Here, in camp Lee, 
the cadets were busily employed in organiz- 
ing and instructing the large numbers of 
volunteers, and history attests to the thorough- 
ness of their work. The corps of ‘cadets 
was soon disorganized, however, by the ad- 
vancement of large numbers of them to 
military rank in the different grades of the 
service. In 1862, the Institute was again 
opened, this time essentially as a training 
school to supply skilled and educated officers 
for the southern armies, then operating in 
the field. 

On the 15th of May, 1864, the corps of 
cadets, organized as a battalion of infantry 
and as a platoon of artillery, serving two three- 
inch rifled field pieces, constituted a part of 
Echol’s Brigade in the fiercely contested and 
bloody battle of New Market. To reach the 
town of New Market the corps made a forced 
march of four days, much of the time. in 
drenching rains and over-roads made almost 
impassable by mud and ihe storms, yet not a 
murmur of impatience or discontent was heard 
from these young soldiers save their natural 
discontent at being obliged to travel so long a 
distance and so hard in order to meet in 
battle a foe whom they respected, but whom 
they did not fear. They were ready to sacri- 
fice themselves, if need’ be, for the cause in 
which they believed. Many of them had 
fathers and brothers in the Confederate army 
and they were naturally impatient to qualify 
also as veteran soldiers—those who had been 
under the fire of the enemy, 


In the battle of New Market, the Union 
forces engaged numbered from ten to twelve 
thousand, being commanded by General 
Franz Sigel; the Confederates less than three 
thousand, commanded by General John C. 
Breckenridge. In spite of the disparity in 
numbers, the Confederates gained a com- 
plete victory and captured a large number of 
prisoners, suffering a loss of sixty-eight killed 
and three hundred and thirty-seven wounded. 
The loss to the Federal forces was two hundred 
and forty-two killed, five hundred and sixty 
wounded and two hundred and forty missing. 
This battle was of. grave importance to the 
cause of the Confederacy, protecting the prod- 
ucts of the valley, which was the principal 
source of supplies of General Lee’s army, as 
well as preventing its interception by Federal 
troops. As evidence of this fact, Hunter’s 
army (Federal) was checked only at Lynch- 
burg by General Early. 

At the very commencement of the fight, 
the cadet corps suffered severely from the 
rifle fire of the enemy, but held their ground 
steadfastly. Their precision of movement, 
gray uniforms and flag of white silk with gold 
background and a picture of Washington, 
disconcerted their adversaries not a little and 
attracted to them close attention. Only 
when a six-gun battery of field artillery ob- 
tained their exact range and exploded rifled 
shell and canister in their midst did they 
falter. It was but a temporary check, how- 
ever; their fighting blood was up, there was no 
thought of retreat, they had come to fight and 
were receiving their baptism of fire and blood. 
Their numbers were being decimated and 
even seasoned troops could not withstand it 
long: Echol’s Brigade of veterans»at: this 
juncture rose up from the groufi@#where they 
had been lying and charged, giving the wild 
rebel yell. Instantly the cadet corps sprang 
to their feet and swept down the green slopes. 
The Federal troops now fell back on their 
second line of defense, and, taking advantage 
of the opportunity, the Confederates paused 
in the road, in the shelter of the stone wall and 
embankment, to gain a breathing spell and 
re-align their troops. 

Again the advance was ordered and the 
cadets responded with a ringing cheer. 
Clambering over the stone-wall, they advanced 
quickly on‘the Federal position through the 
wheat field which lay between the contend- 
ing lines. It was in this wheat field that the 
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battalion lost most of its killed and the greater 
number of their wounded here fell. The 


. battery, now shotted with shrapnel and can- 
ister, at close range, opened upon them a 


murderous fire. The infantry, lying on the 
ground behind fence rails, poured into their 
ranks a steady volley. Both lines were now 
enveloped in low-lying smoke out of which 
flashed the incessant rifle fire; the hoarse 
shouts: of command and of encouragement 
from officers rang above the din, and ever 
and anon the ground shook with the ex- 
plosiens of the artillery stationed in the 
orchard near the farmhouse. Both veterans 
and youthful cadets were falling, and it seemed 
as though none would survive the inferno of 
shot and shell. At this critical moment 
Lieviténant-Colonel Shipp, commanding the 
corps, fell, and the cadets, deprived of their 
leader, appeared irresolute. It was then that 
Captain Henry A. Wise, Jr., tactical officer 
and commanding Company ‘‘A,” sprang to 
his feet and ordered the battalion to charge, 
and, moving fearlessly in advance of the 
line, led the battalion on the Federal position. 
With a yell the cadets sprang to the charge, 
the blue lines of infantry began to break 
and seek cover behind the farm buildings. 
The one objective of the cadets was the bat- 
tery of artillery by which they had sustained 
severe losses early in the engagement, and 
before the order to limber up could be obeyed 
by the artillerymen, the cadets were upon 
them, disabling the teams, shooting down 
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the gunners and engaging in fierce hand-to- 
hand encounters with their foes. Such a 
sanguinary struggle could not last long—one 
side or the other must give way—the Federal 
troops broke and sought safety in flight. 
The battalion was quickly re-formed, half- 
wheeled to their right, and, with Echol’s and 
Wharton’s Brigades, advanced again, firing 
into the woods and thickets as they went 
forward until the last of the enemy had been 
driven from cover and up the valley, pursued 
by the Confederate cavalry. The fact that 
in their retreat the Federal troops burned the 
bridges behind them, showed them to be 
thoroughly whipped for the time. 

The Honorable John S. Wise of Virginia, 
who was a cadet corporal of Company “D” 
and who was in the fight, in his memorial 
address at the unveiling of the Battle Monu- 
ment on the Institute grounds years later, 
depicts most touchingly the heartrending 
sights on the battlefield as he went over it 
searching out his killed and wounded young 
comrades. Mere boys were these, but they 
had showed by their courage that they could 
be faithful unto death. They had proved 
true to their training and trust, and in the 
wheat field, covered with grime of smoke and 
blood, in some instances terribly mutilated 
by the canister and shrapnel, lay dead 
eight cadets of the gallant battalion. The 
wounded, forty-four in number, were being 
tenderly removed to neighboring houses and 
to the improvised field hospital in the farm- 
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house near where the battery had stood 
early in the engagement. 

Regardless of the questions of the hour 
which agitated the people of the North and of 
the South at the time, all Americans may 


take a just pride in the gallantry of this cadet 
battalion in the battle of New Market. Al- 
though but boys, they exhibited dauntless 
courage in the face of the enemy when that 
enemy outnumbered them three to one. 
With their ranks torn and rent by the 
canister, with their comrades dropping 
under the fierce fire of musketry, they main- 
tained their position, and when it became 
evident that the corps must perish if they 
remained where they stood, they never for a 
moment thought of retreat, but gallantly and 
fiercely charged their enemy at the point of 
the bayonet, driving everything before them, 
capturing numerous prisoners and a battery 
of artillery. 

Shortly after the battle the cadet corps 
were ordered to Richmond where they were 
stationed at Camp Lee, finally being ordered 
back to the Institute barracks at Lexington 
and there furloughed. A greater number 
of the young soldiers at once entered the Con- 
federate army as officers where they seryed 
most gallantly and efficiently to the honor 
of their Alma Mater. 

On June 11th, 1864, the Institute barracks, 
mess hall, officers’ quarters, the library con- 
taining about ten thousand volumes and all 
of the apparatus an’ instruments of the 


various departments of the school were 
burned by order of General David Hunter, 
commanding the United States Army, at that 
time operating in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah. From providential causes, the quar- 
ters of the superintendent escaped destruction 
and was the only building left standing on 
the grounds. In October, 1865, after the 
close of the war, the Institute was re-opened, 
the buildings and equipments of the school 
were rapidly restored and the Institute en- 
tered upon an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity. The present buildings are very im- 
pressive to the beholder, not alone from their 
historic associations, but from the fact also 
that they are most solid and permanent in 
their character, grimly military in all their 
appointments. .They comprise the cadet 
barracks and academic building, surmounted 
with battlements on the parapet; a library, 
administration building, Jackson Memorial 
Hall, mess hall, hospital, officers’ quarters, a 
power and light station and numerous smaller 
buildings. There are now in contemplation 
a new Chemical Laboratory and an Applied 
Science building. The grouping of these 
large buildings and the fine parade ground 
make an exceedingly interesting picture and 
a visit will well repay one who is interested 
in American history and American military 
prowess. Embedded in the east walls of 
the barracks are pointed out two shells fired 
into the buildings by Hunter’s artillery on 
his approach to the town. These shells are 
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high up on the walls and very close together, 
evidently fired from one gun. During the 
occupation of the town of Lexington by the 
Union troops, a Confederate spy, captured 
within the lines, was taken to the Institute 
grounds and there hung in chains. The 
chains were not removed from the tree after 
the execution and are now pointed out to the 
visitor, being quite grown into the trunk and 
now inseparably a part of the tree, a grim re- 
minder of the times when stern-visaged men 
talked but little and acted quickly. 

On the west side of the barracks and oppo- 
site the arch in the beautiful Jackson me- 
morial erected to the memory of General 
Stonewall Jackson, there stands the New 
Market battle monument. This work of art in 
bronze was designed by the noted artist, Moses 
Ezekiel, who was himself a cadet in that battle. 
It represents a female figure emblematical of 
“Virginia mourning her dead.” The huge 
granite pedestal is panelled on the four sides 
with bronze tablets whereon are inscribed 
the names of the officers and cadets of the 
Institute who were in the battle. No Vir- 
ginian can look on this beautiful monument 
without mingled feelings of pride and of 
sadness—pride in the spirit and courage 
of the young soldiers who fought and who 
fell—sadness at the thought of the terrible 
sacrifice of noble lives and of property which 


were at the time’ demanded of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and from which it has 
taken her so many long years to recuperate. 
The artist, Moses Ezekiel, now resides in 
Rome, and his contribution to his Alma 
Mater was without price, a token of his ever- 
lasting love towards those with whom he 
stood in battle on the fateful day in May, 
1864. 

On the anniversary of the conflict, now 
known as “New Market Day” at the Insti- 
tute, the names of the cadets who fell in battle 
at that time are inserted in the company 
rolls, and as they are called by the sergeant, 
a cadet of the first class steps to the front, 
salutes and reports: “Died on the field of 
honor, Sir.” Their names will ever live in 
the memory of the Institute and of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. Five of the killed 
are buried in the cadet cemetery on the 
Institute grounds and on “New Market 
Day” the battalion marches to this beautiful 
and secluded spot and there fires three 
volleys over the graves of the young heroes. 
One cannot leave this little cemetery without 
feelings of deepest emotion as he~contem- 
plates the sacrifices so gallantly made years 
ago by the youthful soldiers of Virginia. A 
more beautiful spot for a last resting place 
was never seen than this—in the quiet ahd 
peaceful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
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The historic old town of Lexington is now 
regarded, and rightly so, as the “Shrine of 
the Confederacy.” General Lee, the mem- 
ory of whose noble character is beloved not 
only by the South but by thousands of ad- 
mirers in the North and throughout the 
country, lies buried in the quaint and pretty 
Washington and Lee Memorial Chapel in 
the grounds of the University of that name, 
just outside the Military Institute limits. 
Surrounded by magnificent trees and the 
beautiful and well-kept college campus, and 
overgrown with clinging ivy, the little chapel 
makes a fit resting-place for the mortal re- 
mains of the great soldier. 

Thousands of students of history, tourists 
and others, have journeyed here to see the 
impressive white marble recumbent statue of 
General Lee in the chapel just over the Lee 
family crypt, wherein lie the body of the 
General, his wife and two daughters. His 
old college office in the same chapel now 
remains exactly as he left it when stricken 
with his fatal illness. Not a paper has been 
disturbed, not a piece of the quaint old 
furniture has been moved; the books, maga- 
zines, old daguerreotypes and records are 
shown by the old negro janitor, exactly as 
the General laid down his work for the last 
time. Irresponsive indeed must be the heart 
and soul of him who can contemplate these 
mementos of the great leader and not be 
strongly affected. 

In the cemetery on the west side of the 
town and in a beautiful spot overlooking the 
Valley of the Shenandoah, lies the body of 
General Stonewall Jackson, the grave being 
marked by a granite pedestal surmounted by 
a heroic-sized bronze figure of the beloved 
Southern soldier. The site recalls to memory 
his dying words, ‘‘Let us cross over the river 
and rest in the shade of the trees.” Although 
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a soldier by training and profession, he 
abhorred war and it was his expressed wish 
that he should be allowed to resume his chair 
at the Institute when the war should have 
closed. His untimely death brought the 
career of a most noble Christian soldier to 
a tragic close. 

In all the professions and vocations of life, 
the men trained at the Virginia Military 
Institute have won for themselves honorable 
distinction. The illustrious record of services 
rendered by her sons in the Civil, Spanish 
and Philippine wars has established the repu- 
tation of the Virginia Military Institute upon 
an enduring foundation. In the regular 
army her graduates are found, in numbers 
second only to those of West Point. The 
Marine Corps and the Navy also claim a 
large number of these finely educated and 
disciplined young men. The Institute has 
been officially recognized by the Imperial 
Government of China, a number of student 
cadets from the Flowery Kingdom having 
been sent to the Institute to acquire academic 
and military training of the highest order. 
One graduate, of the Class of ’07, is at the 
present time a colonel in the Chinese Im- 
perial Army. At the commencement exer- 
cises in June, 1908, the guest of honor, Major- 
General J. Franklin Bell, chief of staff of 
the United States Army, addressing the 
cadets, referred to the school as “an insti- 
tution, which, of its kind, is second to none 
other in the world.” In practically every 
state throughout the Union her graduates 
are busy, honoring themselves and _ their 
Alma Mater by applying to everyday life 
the lessons of self-control, concentration of 
thought, of chivalry and of honor, acquired 
within the walls of this most honored and 
historic college, the “West Point of the 
South.” 





GEN. R. E. LEE STATUE, LEXINGTON, VA. 
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By William L. Picknell 


“THE ROAD TO CONCARNEAU” 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


By FLYNN WAYNE 


EAR by year interest in Abraham Lincoln 

increases, and artist and sculptor at- 
tempt to depict with brush or chisel the great 
Emancipator; this marked interest is due to 
the fact that, although in his lifetime many 
remarked on his ‘‘homeliness,” the rugged 
features of the man who loved “the plain 
people of America” were of classic mold. 
What the artist seeks is. strength and indi- 
viduality rather than the soft curves of mere 
beauty. In the Corcoran Art Gallery, at 
the second exhibition of contemporary Ameri- 
can oil paintings, a prominent place is given 
on either side of the entrance to the stat-ly 
statues of Lincoln by St. Gaudens, included 
in the Augustus Saint-Gaudens Memorial 
Exhibition. In this gallery there are many 
replicas of American and foreign master- 
pieces. In the corridor is the famous statue 
of Napoleon Bonaparte on the island of St. 
Helena. Leaving this faithful image of the 
“Little Corporal” with a sigh for the con- 
queror in exile, we come upon a group of 
art-lovers engaged in a lively discussion “over 
a study representing girls and boys wading 
in a pool; as they leaned over to gather the 


pond lilies one could almost feel their toes 
sink into the soft mud. 

On ‘hat -vinter Sunday the President 
visited the gallery early in the morning for 
a private view; but it was later in the day 
that the most interesting picture of all might 
be seen—the eager throng, reminding one 
of the last day of a church fair, when the 
scent of “‘bargains” is in the air. 

Here a throng collected before portraits 
to which a peculiar pink tone gave a strik- 
ing effect; others stood rapt before portray- 
als of joyous, happy childhood; the charm 
of the tributes to motherhood held the at- 
tention of many a visitor, and an admiring 
group was ever standing, enchanted, before 
the wonderful Corot landscapes in the loan 
collection of Honorable William A. Clark; 
in these lovely nature studies the leaves and 
boughs seem to whisper and bow, so delicate 
and true is the great painter’s art. This col- 
lection also included the ‘Poppy Harvest,” 
which has a touch of Millet’s “Angelus”; 
Van Dyke, with his rich coloring, and Peru- 
gino’s wooden-featured but cheerful-looking 
cherubs. The pronounced success of this 
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OF ART 





“JOSEPHINE AND 


MERCIE” 


Edmund C. Tarbeil, Corcoran Art Gallery sketch 


exhibition was largely due to Mr. Clark, 
who most liberally donated the sum of $5,000 
to be awarded in prizes. The people en- 
joyed all the beauty which art had spread 
before them, but it was clearly seen that the 
favorite pictures were those which contained 
the most human feeling. Every shade of 
varied temperament was doubly depicted 
on the canvas, and in the living faces that 
studied them. 

President Roosevelt was twice represented 
in full-length portraits: one in riding cos- 
tume, painted by Gari Melchers, and the 
other, painted by Joseph De Camp, as he 
stands at his desk, alert and ready for the 
day’s duties. 

Here were seen the Wolf Pictures which 
arrested the attention of the President and 
caused him to comment on the cross-eyed, 
savage brutes. ‘The Rose” was a lady clad 
in red, whose face suggests a charming per- 
plexity. In “The Penance of Eleanor,” by 





Edwin A. Abbey, the hooded, cadaverous 


. faces recalled his ‘‘Quest of the Holy Grail,” 


the well-known mural decoration of the. Bos- 
ton Public Library. Kenyon Cox’s master- 


-ful portrait of St. Gaudens, immersed in that 


indefinable blue characteristic of this painter, 
represents the sculptor as giving, with deft 
thumb, the last delicate touches to a great 
model; his auburn whiskers give the por- 
trait a rich color contrast. 

Several foreigners stood discussing the paint- 
ings in smooth, mellow tones, sharply con- 
trasted with the loud-voiced and somewhat 
brusque comments of the Westerners. 

Many fine portraits were loaned to the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, notably one of Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, painted by William T. 
Dannat, an American artist temporarily re- 
siding in Paris and president of the Society 
of American Painters in that city: a rich 
man who works purely for love of his art 
and whose justly celebrated pictures may 
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be found in the Luxembourg, the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, and many 
other noted galleries. He has been honored 
by Spain, his pictures of Spanish life being 
highly celebrated, decorated by Italy, and 
made a commander of the Legion of Honor 
by France. When not loaned for exhibition, 
General Porter’s portrait hangs in the library 
at West Point. It is to be transferred to 
the Hall of Fame after the death of the Gen- 
eral, he having received the Congress ‘Medal 
of Honor for an act of special and conspicu- 
ous gallantry at the battle of Chickamauga. 
The technique of the picture, as in all Mr. 
Dannat’s work, is of a very high order, and 
each minute detail is so perfect that every 
thread of the gold bullion of the epaulettes 
is visible. The American picture-loving pub- 
lic are proud to remember that in Mr. Dan- 
nat their country is so well represented abroad 
in its art. 

Eloquent addresses or impassioned speeches 
could have no more educative influence than 
these superb paintings. Visitors whom I 
had seen standing motioniess before some 
picture as I entered the gallery, were still ad- 
miring th:ir favorite when I returned, tak- 
ing a lingering look before the ringing of 
the closing bell. Women with babes in 
arms, boys and girls, workingmen with toil- 
worn hands, office clerks with pale faces, 
congressmen, business men, society belles 
and beaux—all found something there to 
claim their interest. 


The bell rang all too soon for ‘‘lights out,” 
and as room after room faded into darkness 
the figures on the wall were bidden good 
night, as though the curtain had fallen after 
the play. Even those specter cards marked, 
in large letters, ““S-O-L-D” could not mar 
the thoughts and aspirations engendered by 
the works of art, or bring a realization of 
the prosaic fact that even the most beautiful 
picture may have its price,—which seems as 
incongruous as the taking of a collection in 
church after an eloquent sermon, bringing 
the congregation down from the mountain- 
tops to the worldly consideration of the omni- 
present and almighty dollar. 

In the early twilight the throng pouring out 
of the Corcoran Gallery resembled the break- 
ing up of a mass meeting gathered to voice 
public sentiment on some burning question 
of the day. Outside, in the dim December 
dusk, the finest picture of all was presented 
to our view—the Washington monument stood 
out against a background of steel-gray sky 
and roofs tinted with the glowing purples and 
golds of sunset; in the foreground the eager 
faces of the people—a picture painted by 
the Great Artist. Floating over this picture 
came the sweet chimes of the Metropolitan 
Church, filling all the air with music, and 
impressing us with the thought that it had 
indeed been a day of worship, and that the 
eye, absorbing inspiration from some storied 
canvas, may be as truly a medium for wor- 
ship as voice or ear, 
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O you sing? 


The sweetest songs 


Tell of sorrows and of wrongs, 


Do you love? 


A perfect love 


Only reigns in realms above. 

And the careless are the light— 

Light of heart and light of head— 

As we robe the bride in white, 

So in white we shroud the dead. 
—Kate Lovett Sedgewick. 











THE AWAKENING 


By FLORENCE MIRIAM CHAPIN 


T was quiet in the office where the physi- 

cian sat reading, the soft shade of the 
lamp throwing the outlines of the room in 
dim relief. A scattered pile of unopened 
letters and medical bulletins awaited his at- 
tention, but he remained absorbed in the 
evening paper. His wife’s entry finally roused 
him, and he looked up at her as she stood 
just over the threshold, a heavy cloak on 
her arm, regarding him in grave surprise. 

“Why, Gilbert, I didn’t think you were 
coming back here! Won’t you be late?” 

“T’m not going up tonight.” His eyes 
dropped back to his paper. 

“But the convention opens in the morning!” 

“One day will not make much difference 
—besides, I’m not sure that I shall go at all.” 

Her look changed to uncertainty. “Is it 
some new—have you an obstinate case?” 

“No-o. I could leave the patients all 
right.” 

“Then you—just don’t care about mak- 
ing the effort?” A note of constraint crept 
into her voice, and there was a slight curl 
to her lips as she turned from him. 

The physician flushed a little, but he made 
no answer, and a silence fell between them. 
. After a little she faced him again with another 
question. 

“What of the lecture you are scheduled 
to give?” : 

“The committee can easily substitute 
someone else,” he replied impatiently. “‘And 
I haven’t said positively that ’'m not going.” 

“Doctor Winslow said that that lecture 
would mean a great deal to you—that it was 
an honor to be invited to speak.” 

“Winslow is an_ enthusiast.” Thorp 
sounded anything but one as he thus curtly 
dismissed his wife’s argument. 

“Would to Heaven you were, then!” 

The doctor’s eyebrows lifted in surprise 
at this unexpected emotion, but he made no 
attempt to gainsay her. He continued his 
reading, though he showed himself restless 
under her reproach. 

The tension between them grew in the 
silence, yet both seemed to avoid words. 


There was intense restraint in the woman’s 
manner, a visible effort at control, and her 
face showed pale in the lamplight. Draw- 
ing back the curtains, she opened the window 
and leaning against the frame looked out 
into the night. 

Had Thorp been less preoccupied a cer- 
tain appeal in the graceful figure must have 
touched him, but it was the cold air from 
the open window that brought a response. 

“You're crazy to stand there in that lacey 
thing, Julia.” 

“T’m not cold.” 

“Going out?” 
functory. 

“The Alexanders receive tonight.” 

“Oh, yes—I had forgotten.” 

“Will you go?” She turned back into 
the room, her face brightening. 

“T?” with a short laugh. ‘Oh, no, thank 
you.” Then, as though remembering him- 
self, ‘‘Have you an escort?” 

Her momentary eagerness vanished. “‘Ned 
is coming for me,” she answered quietly. 

“That cousin of yours seems very atten- 
tive—an ever-willing proxy.” 

She came forward into the room at that, 
and anger flushed her pale face. ‘Your 
wife has need of such, Gilbert.” Against her 
will the retort had escaped, and in vexation 
at herself she turned back to the window, 
but she had not roused the doctor. 

“A physician cannot be a Beau Brummel,” 
he answered, with exasperating indifference. 

Neither spoke again until the sound of 
carriage wheels broke the stillness. Perhaps 
the interruption was welcome to them both. 

“Here he is now!” She closed the window 
and drew the folds of her cloak about her. 
““Good-night, Gilbert.” 

“You'll not be in again?” 

The rich coloring of her wrap threw her face 
into strong relief, and Thorp unconsciously 
leaned forward as the light fell full upon her. 
It was a beautiful face, a pure patrician, 
mobile and strong, one in which the spirit 
was meant to shine, but her calm, inscrutable 
eye withheld betrayal of the soul within. 


The question was_per- 
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She stood irresolute in the doorway, but 
if the thought to plead with him for the ful- 
fillment of his duty came to her, it quickly 
passed, and in indifference like his own she 
answered: 

“No, I shall be too late—if you catch your 
train—good-night.” 

“‘Good-night.” 

He heard the soft frou-frou of her gown 
as she went from him, the sound of voices, 
the closing of the carriage door, and the dis- 
appearing rumble of the wheels, but he still 
bent forward gazing through the empty door- 
way. The consciousness of his wife’s re- 
proach stung; he had refused to go with 
her, and he had offended gravely in the mat- 
ter of the convention—whither were they 
drifting—were there rocks below? Ah, well, 
it was easier to drift than to pull against the 
current. So musing, he turned to his letters, 
glad of the recreation they offered. 

Most of them were short, business com- 
munications that required only a cursory 
glance and the pile soon vanished, but the 
last was longer and more personal and Thorp 
was some time in reading it. 


Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
Dear Dr. Thorp:— 

In writing to you and saying what I 
am about to say, I fully appreciate the 
fact that I am over-stepping the brief 
limits of mere acquaintance and the 
broader ones of fellowship entitled to us 
as members of the same profession. I 
have to ask that you will read through 
this letter before you form an opinion as 
to my motive in thus approaching you. 

On my recent visit to your home city, 
I was greatly interested in the new hos- 
pital and in that unique training school 
for nurses of which you are the head. 
But the thing that claimed my interest 
and attention to the exclusion of all else 
was that masterly operation performed 
by you, which it was my good fortune to 
witness. I cannot praise your skill too 
highly, Thorp—it was a marvelous ex- 
hibition. Surely there are no_ limits 
such genius cannot reach. Alexander 
might not have wept, had he your un- 
conquered fields before him. 

On returning to Bellevue and discuss- 
ing this affair with one of my colleagues, 
I was deeply shocked to hear it said 
that your wonderful skill was in extreme 


danger of annihilation—through your 
own hand and knowledge. 

And now you know what I would ask 
of you. I do not speak as man to man, 
now, but as a pupil to a loyal master who 
has erred. Save yourself from yourself 
before it is too late! In God’s name, and 
in the interests of humanity, leave wines 
alone. Such things are not for you. 

Every little while there comes into this 
busy world of ours some being of a finer 
clay than most of us—someone in whom 
the divine spark glows more brightly, 
and of such an one we say: ‘‘ He has won- 
derful talent.” You, Gilbert Thorp, 
have that God-given talent—use it, not 
abuse it. 

The writing of this letter, believe me, 
has been no easy task, but in the name 
of the profession we both honor, I ask 
you to accept it, to con it, to follow it, 
and to hear within the voice of the 
people upraised in supplication. 

In deep entreaty and sincerity, 

Your friend and colleague, 
Woopsury LANGDON. 


There was a long silence in the little room. 
The physician still held the letter before him, 
his eyes, in a motionless, unseeing gaze, fixed 
on the closing lines. When at length he 
moved, the white sheets rustled in his hands 
as he turned them and re-read the letter. 

The power of the appeal withheld for a 
time the very human instinct of humiliation 
at the publication of guilt, but gradually a 
dull red burned through his dark skin and 
mounted to his furrowing brows. He strode 
the room with the quick steps of annoyance. 
Had it come to this, then; had he laid him- 
self open to reprimand from whomsoever 
willed? Yet, was it not assuming much, thus 
to demand allegiance of an independent life 
—would the Crusader’s ‘‘God wills it” jus- 
tify even that? What have you done with 
your life—was that a question for this world, 
and might one human ask it of another? 

Thoughts such as these fanned the physi- 
cian’s indignation into anger, and his fingers 
closed vice-like about the crumpling letter. 
Thus would he answer Woodbury Langdon! 

Up and down, up and down, the sweet 
chimes of the clock the only intrusion, as 
he paced in silent thought for over an hour. 
Gradually his anger cooled, and he sank 
into a chair, leaning wearily back, still lis- 
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tening to the letter of reproach—but heard 
this time with reason at the bench. 

Of annihilation by your own hand and 
knowledge—yes, there was truth in it, evade 
it as he would. That very morning the death 
of a patient had played havoc with him—he 
had been unnerved for weeks and shunned 
the operating room—perhaps what Langdon 
termed his God-given talent was gone al- 
ready—well ? 

For the moment a shadowy perception of 
what that would mean overpowered him. 
Could he lose that and still live? And yet, 
would it matter—who would care? And 
the indifference that had grown upon him so 
much of late came back again. If he did 
not—was there anyone to whom— 

His wife! Thorp started and leaned for- 
ward in his chair, his face lighting, then the 
excitement passed. Julia, not she!—once, 
yes, but that was before these days of calm 
indifference—before the wine cup had claimed 
him. Yes, the fault was his; unflinchingly 
he acknowledged that, but what was there 
left to make the sacrifice worth while—the 
pity of his fellowmen, the tolerance of his 
wife? “No!” Unconsciously he spoke aloud, 
and turning to his desk, he poured a 
glass of wine from the decanter. ‘ Your 
health, Woodbury Langdon!” He raised 
the glass, but the sound of loud talking in 
the hall arrested his attention. He made out 
the servant’s voice and another that he could 
not place, raised in altercation. 

“T tell you I must see him.” Ned Wil- 
liams! Thorp half rose from his chair— 
“What— ?” 

The office door opened quickly and Wil- 
liams entered, his hat still on. 

“Put down that glass, Doctor!” Striding 
across the room he took the glass from Thorp’s 
hand. ‘Been drinking?” 

Taken off his guard, and in sheer amaze- 
ment, the physician answered without re- 
sentment—‘ No.” 

“Thank God!” the other exclaimed fer- 
vently, and he seemed to breathe easier. 
“Quick—get your hat. There’s been an 
accident— Jule—” 

Thorp’s hand struck the desk sharply, but 
he did not realize it; his eyes were on his 
wife’s photograph. Julia! He had heard her 
laugh only an hour or two ago—how could— 

“Here—” Williams brought the doctor’s 
coat and hat from the closet, and touched 
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him.on the arm. 
no time to lose.” 

He sat in the carriage silent and rigid, 
replying to his companion mechanically. 
Once he turned to Williams with a question, 
but it came with an effort. “‘Where—is she?” 

“At the hospital—we took her there at 
once. She asked us not to send for you, 
but it seemed the thing to do—she doesn’t 
know that you’re coming.” 

It was not said unkindly, but there was no 
sympathy in his voice, rather a note that 
showed disapproval for the measure of the 
man before him. 

Did not want them to send for him! Thorp 
knew what that meant—she dreaded the con- 
dition in which they might find him. Ah, 
God! that in the presence of death she must 
remember that! 

By a curious change in their positions, it 
was Williams who led the way when they 
reached the hospital. In the building where 
for years Thorp had spent most of his wak- 
ing hours, he walked a stranger, following 
his guide uncertainly. 

In a small office near one of the operating 
rooms Williams laid aside his hat and coat. 
“Wait here, Doctor—I’ll go and see how 
things are. The operation must take place 
at once—no doubt they are ready and -wait- 
ing now.” 

Thorp did not seem to hear him or to know 
when he left the room. The consciousness 
of two things alone occupied his mind— 
Langdon’s letter with its flaming lines and 
the sequel by his wife expressed so poignantly 
in Williams’ brief words of explanation. And 
now—what was it about an operation? Sud- 
denly he drew a flask from his coat and held 
it to his lips. 

At the same time Williams entered the 
room. From the threshold he saw Thorp’s 
movement, and in an instant he had covered 
the distance between them and withdrawn 
the physician’s hand. As they faced each 
other, it flashed across the minds of both that 
for the second time that night the one had 
stood between the other and his temptation. 

“Gilbert! Think of what is before you.” 

The man brushed his eyes wearily. “I 
seem to have lost all power to think,” he 
answered dully. 

“But you must! 
man!” 

Thorp jerked his hand toward the far- 


“Come, Gilbert, there’s 


Pull yourself together, 
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ther door. ‘‘How are things in there?” 

“Everything is in readiness for you. Luck- 
ily, the best nurses in the hospital will be 
able to assist. Are you ready?” 

There was a pause, and the doctor shook 
his head. “I can’t go in now—I’ll wait 
till afterward.” 

Williams touched him on the shoulder. 
“Why, don’t you understand—you have got 
to operate.” 

The physician comprehended. slowly, but 
gradually his face went gray, and he turned 
to the window, shuddering. ‘‘I—can’t.” 

“Gilbert! You are the only man in this 
city who is equal to it—you must do it!” 

“‘Griswold is the one for this—he has less 
at stake. You must find him, Ned.” 

“Dr. Griswold has left the city!” 

“Wire.” 

“We have—a forlorn hope, though, and 
seconds count tonight.” 

A nurse entered with a paper for Williams. 
She held a few hurried words with him and 
went swiftly and quietly out. 

Williams opened the message, then held it 
out to Thorp. ‘They can’t reach him, Gil- 
bert.” 

Thorp turned away with an exclamation. 
Williams followed him. ‘Think what it 
means,” he urged. “It’s her life, Gilbert 
—dear Jule’s life!” 

“That’s it—if it were only someone else 
—anyone but Julia. I can’t do it for her—” 
and he broke down miserably. 

William’s anger rose—‘‘You coward!” 
The words seemed forced from his unwill- 
ing lips, compelled to utterance by the other’s 
maddening lethargy. 

The physician started—the contemptuous 
words had struck home, but it was only by 
a swift passage of the hand across his brow 
that he showed his hurt. It was as if he had 
already sounded the depths of suffering and 
could only feel mere physical pain at his 
companion’s taunt. 

The clock ticked the seconds mercilessly. 

““A coward—yes, and worse—you are a 
disgrace to your profession. And hear me, 
Gilbert Thorp. Console yourself with this: 
What has happened may be for the best, for, 
could Jule speak tonight, you would find 
her not unready!”’ 

Thorp turned suddenly, and his eyes held 
living pain. ‘‘ Williams!” he cried. 

“Well?” The voice never lost a shade 
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of its torturing justice. ‘Well, Gilbert, have 
you taught her to love life—have you shown 
her its true valuation?” 

A low moan was Thorp’s only answer, and 
his accuser went on slowly: 

“You have made a poor steward, indeed. 
Of all that Julia gave into your keeping, you 
have left her only life, and that robbed of all 
its sweetness. She has kept silence, and yet 
I know that in her heart of hearts she holds 
life lightly. And your accursed drink has 
done this. Still you make no move to save 
her—Oh! man, where is the God in you?” 

The physician held up hands that trembled. 
“Look! Would you have me murder her?” 

Williams’ voice wavered. “She may not 
be living now,” he answered. 

A sob shook Thorp’s frame. ‘Stop!’ he 
cried. ‘In her name, peace!” The hand 
that opened the door still trembled violently, 
but the man was alive now in every nerve. 
“T’m going in there, though only God knows 
what I can do like this—but pray for us, Ned; 
pray as you never have before.” 

The nurse was waiting outside the door, 
and they went to the operating room in silence. 

Julia lay on the table, her beautiful face 
white and still. Her eyes were closed, as 
though already the anesthetic had done its 
work, but at the first sound of his footfall the 
eyelids lifted and she mutely begged of those 
about her for consciousness a little longer. 

The young physician, with the ether sponge 
already in his hand, drew back and made 
way for Gilbert. 

Unable to speak, Thorp bent over her and 
somehow found her quiet hands, holding 
them in his own trembling ones. 

She smiled and tried to hide her pain. 
“You will operate?” she whispered. 

He nodded. 

“Yourself?” as though trying to be sure. 

Again he nodded, too choked to speak. 

A spasm of pain, too strong for even her 
spirit, seized her then, and the younger physi- 
cian and the nurses came back, but her eyes 
still held Gilbert. ‘Now I am content— 
good-night, dear.” 

The ether had its way with her then, but 
with one quick cry of ‘“ Julia!’”” Thorp turned 
away. Content, content, ah, the hemlock 
was bitter! With lambent clearness he had 
read her meaning, and the gentle words struck 
deep into his heart. She knew him defence- 


less, her loving smile had held no faith; yet 
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she guessed his agony, and knew that he 
had found himself when he entered the lists 
to fight alone. Thus, fighting back her suffer- 
ing, her last care had been for him. 

He had not failed her there—thcre was a 
glimpse of Heaven in that thought. But now 
—the good-night had been good-bye—she 
had no belief that he could save her. 

He saw again the warning of his friend: 
“Save yourself from yourself before it is 
too late.” 

Faith! Where was there any—in the wait- 
ing attendants, in the stilled heart of his wife, 
witgin himself? No! For such as. he there 
was no faith, only pity and averted faces. 

From the window the sentinel. lights of 
the city gleamed through the darkness; on a 
distant church a bell rang twice, vibrating 
through the stillness, while below on the 
river the bulky form of a vessel slipped 
quietly down with the tide. 

The same unearthly stillness filled the room 
where the quiet form lay waiting, and the 
breathless watchers stood, silent in the pres- 
ence of a soul before its Calvary. 

When it seemed that another morient could 
not be given, a nurse touched Thorp gently 
on the arm, and as he turned from the window 
she heard him quite distinctly say: 

“T can do all things in Him that strerigth- 
eneth me.” 

It was a full hour later, and just ag Julia was 
regaining consciousness that he spoke again. 

“She lives!” It was a weak, broken cry 
of triumph, but it was all his spent nerves 
could give, and then they led him mercifully 
from the room. 

It was nearly eight weeks later when, en- 
tering his house one afternoon, Thorp met 
Williams coming out. 

“Hello!” the latter called out cheerily. 
“T’ve been waiting to see Julia, but she is 
still asleep and I haven’t any inore time 
now.” He followed the doctor into his office. 
“T’ve no desire to go back to soniething we 
both want to forget, Gilbert, but [ do want 
you to know how I feel. It was wonderful, 
what you did that night.” 

Thorp, surprised by this unexpected out- 
burst, was silent, and Williams went on: 
“Judging by that and your attitude since, 
perhaps I went too far, and if so, I’m truly 
sorry. That’s what I came to see Jule about; 
I want to tell her what it cost you—it will 
shorten her convalescence.” 


“No, no, Ned!” —the physician put up a 
restraining hand—‘Don’t take back your 
denunciation—it was all true, too true—it 
may be so now—God knows!” He spoke 
with effort, and Williams reaiized for the first 
time how much the man was still suffering. 

“And you must not speak to Julia—prom- 
ise me that!” The doctor gripped Williams’ 
shoulder and held him fast. ‘There is no 
one on earth who can help me in this thing, 
Ned—it lies between Julia and me. Oh, boy, 
you were right—she did not want to live!” 

After a strong handclasp, they parted in 
sifence. Left alone, Thorp sat motionless 
a long time, in a deep study. When at length 
he roused himself, he drew two letters from 
his pocket, sealed them into a packet, and 
placed it away in Lis desk. It was Wood- 
bury Langdon’s letter that had so roused 
his ire a few weeks ago and a copy of his own 
answer written that day from the depths cf 
a grateful heart. 

‘Perhaps some day she shall see them,” 
he whispered hoarsely; then he rose and 
went upstairs to his wife. 

She was awake, but had not heard his 
fcctsteps, and he stood still upon the threshold 
of her chamber, waiting for some sign from 
her. 

She lay quite still, now and then moving 
her deep, wistful eyes from place to place in 
that listless, half-absent way so familiar with 
those who are not well. The curtains blew 
in in little lacey puffs as the fresh sea breeze 
stirred them. She watched them quietly. 
To herself she seemed to be drifting on a 
quiet sca—whether the tide carried in cr 
out she hardly knew or cared—the dreamy 
languor of the convalescence still held her. 

After a long time, her eyes in their wander- 
ings found his. She did not start or show 
surprise—it seemed a part of the quiet order 
of things that he should be there waiting. 

“Dreaming, Julia?” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“Tt is good to have you home again.” 

“Yes, the hospital was a new experience 
for me—though I’m not sorry to have had it.” 

“You're going to get well, Julia—and you 
didn’t want to.” 

A dull red dyed the face on the pillow, 
but he bent over gently. ‘‘I’m going to make 
you love life dearly, Julia.” And bowing 
his head on her hands, Gilbert Thorp en- 
tered upon his pilgrimage. 











A MODEL POST OFFICE 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


O “get left” engenders in the mind of 

mortal man the conviction that ‘this 
world is all a fleeting stow”; that was how 
I felt as I watched the rear of the train whisk 
out of sight just as I had reached the gate of 
the Milwaukee rail- 
way station. To 
soothe my fluttered 
feelings I decided 
to visit an energetic 
young friend of mine 
—the Milwaukee 
postmaster. 

Like a grim in- 
spector, determined to 
take him “‘off guard,” 
I assumed that as- 
pect of severe dignity 
befitting an august 
officer, and entered 
the stately pile, known 
in official circles as 
a model post office. 
Even a cursory glance 
convinced me that no 
such phrase as “‘off 
guard” was known 
there. 

Abrief conversation [fics 
with David C. Owen, Moffett Studio, Chicago 
and an inspection of 
the entire office con- © 
vinced me that even the largest public build- 
ing can be kept immaculate by eliminating 
politics and using strictly business methods 
in all departments; on this basis a proper 
amount of energy and pride can be infused 
into the employes, who are induced to work 
in harmony with their chief. Even in the 
remotest corner of the basement it was im- 
possible to find dust or dirt, and everything 
was arranged with a view to quick dispatch 
of work and the convenience of the employes. 
It was the middle of the day; the office had 
not been swept since early morning; car- 
riers and clerks were constantly coming and 
going, yet not a scrap of paper or twine 








DAVID C. OWEN, POSTMASTER, MILWAUKEE 


_ littered the floor—a letter or package dropped 


could easily be seen a block away. No lost 
letters or mislaid parcels here. Everyone was 
busy, but there was no fuss or noise and it 
was hard to believe that with so little commo- 
tion ten million pigces 
of mail were going 
out every month and 
six million coming in, 
and that a twentieth 
part of the second- 
class mail of the 
country was et the 
Same time passing 
through this office. 

The paper and 
package distributors 
and men doing heavy 
work do not slouch 
about this office in 
old clothes; they are 
all neatly attired in 
khaki blouses and 
present an attractive 
and uniform appear- 
ance, in keeping with 
the character of the 
office whose post- 
master has so system- 
atized both outgoing 
and incoming mail 
that a single piece of 
mail, if carried over even one dispatch, would 
certainly be seen at a glance by himself or 
the superintendents going through the office. 

Mr. Owen has had the stamp division, the 
general delivery, the registry and money or- 
der divisions enlarged, and the windows and 
hours are now so adjusted that stamps and 
money orders can be purchased at all hours 
of the day or night. All clerks meeting the 
public wear neat office coats, and perfect 
courtesy is insisted upon. 

A new record was established here last 
Christmas Day, when several correspondents 
of Milwaukee papers went through the office 
and saw that not a single piece of mail re- 
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MILWAUKEE POST-OFFICE SPECIAL DELIVERY BOYS 
Two years ago the special force consisted of eight boys, without uniforms; now there are twenty-five. 


what can be done if the public have confidence im any service. 


This proves 
The increase is due to the neat appearance of the 


boys on the street and the promptness in which they attend to their duties. 


mained there when the carriers departed on 
their final trip at 11 a.m. The division for 
outgoing mail was also cleaned up. Here the 
card system has been worked to its full capa- 
city and has produced marvelous results both 
in general delivery and forwarding divisions. 
Formerly the forwarding orders were placed 
in large record books, and these accumulated 
so fast that clerks spent half their time going 
over dead names. Postmaster Owen ob- 
tained permission to put in a new distribut- 
ing case, made with about 1,000 separations; 
the card system was installed, and though 
business has increased fifteen per cent., 
the work is done much better and in half 
the time. Another innovation much appre- 
ciated by the public is the city directory room, 
where a number of black-bound and gilt- 
lettered volumes supply the desired informa- 
tion and there is abundant desk room and 
writing material. Here correct addresses of 
correspondents may be looked up, and this 
room doubtless prevents hundreds of letters 
from going to the dead letter office. 

In addition to the improvements at the 
main office, six sub-stations have been reno- 
vated. Having received authority from the 


department, Mr. Owen soon replaced these 
inadequate and antiquated equipments with 
up-to-date and first-class service. One of the 
greatest improvements has been the installa- 
tion of the automobile mail service. Four 
automobiles do the collecting, averaging fifty- 
eight miles per day, and each making eight 
trips of about one hour. ‘The mail is faced 
up, ready for the stamping machine, and at 
certain hours the primary distribution is made 
in the car en route, greatly hastening the de- 
livery of a large portion of business mail. 
Four other automobiles deliver mail to the 
six sub-stations, thus enabling Postmaster 
Owen to give each station eight deliveries 
a day, four more than could be managed with 
the old horse and wagon service. 

Mr. Owen has his headquarters in a small 
room with circular windows; not a speck of 
dust, not a stray paper anywhere; it reminded 
me of a Dutch kitchen in its sparkling neat- 
ness. It is not the precision of inaction, for 
last year this office did a business of one and 
a half million dollars, and the volume of 
money in the order division exceeded eight 
million. Its pay-roll amounted to over two 
million, the Milwaukee office paying over 1,600 
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A corner in the mailing division at 6 o’clock, showing two of the four electric cancelling machines 


rural carriers, in addition to 600 employes 
directly under Mr. Owen. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Milwaukee post office has been 
highly commended in the reports. 

Previous to 1892 Mr. Owen served four 
years as secretary in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and then went into the coal business, 
in which, paradoxical as it may seem, he 
accumulated much information as to the ad- 
vantages of the card index system. He has 
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made good use of this knowledge. David’s 
heart is in his work, and even while talking 
with me, he kept close watch to see that some 
letters he had written went off just two min- 
utes past twelve. I did not miss the next train 
and as I whirled off westward I felt that life 
has its compensations, for had I not enjoyed 
a visit to one of the finest post offices in the 
country and had a delightful chat with a good 
friend ? 
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A HERO OF HEROES 


HIS letter was written by a daughter in 
Washington to her mother in Massachu- 
setts during the Civil war. 

My dear Mother: In your last letter you ask 
me to tell you more personal things of those 
about me and especially of our President, 
whom you call a “Hero of Heroes.” You 
feel that I am ‘“‘almost too young to realize 
that my experiences will become part of our 
National History.” What a wise woman you 
are! When I begin to talk of President 
Lincoln I never know where to stop, and only 
yesterday one of my friends said that I always 
idealized him. Honestly, I feared that my 
letters were too personal but I see now that 
my interest in my “soldier boys”. has, in a 
measure, made me forget the social life here. 
If you could see our President when he puts 
his arm about my husband and calls him 
“this good boy George,” you would love him 
as Ido. When he calls me, as he often does, 
“a brave little girl,” I sometimes wonder 
why. At first I was inclined to resent the 
title, feeling my importance as the mother 
of a bouncing boy, but I am grateful for it 
now and am proud of his fatherly interest. 
No one can understand or fully appreciate 
him until they have seen him at home with 
little children, or among the sick soldiers. 
He is grand, unselfish, loving and“deep; he is 
a man who really thinks and does not think 
he thinks. You will forgive me for saying 
so little of our “Chief,” when I tell you that 
every hour of daylight is crowded full. As 
soon as baby is washed, dressed and fed I 
send him out with his devoted nurse and then 
I hurry down to the hospital, which, as you 
know, is just around the corner; there I re- 
main assisting our head surgeon until he 
commands me to quit, saying it is time for 
lunch. Then I slip off my big white apron 
and cap and hurry home to bathe and dress. 


I am much favored in being a volunteer nurse 
with Dr. C., for he chances to be a warm 
friend of my kind brother-in-law and I am 
not subjected as yet to tiresome rules and regu- 
lations. 

Do not think for one moment that I am as 
brave as I appear. I can tie arteries, wash 
wounds, and do anything to relieve suffering, 
because you have taught me ‘‘never to think 
of self when others need care.”’ For the first 
ten days I could neither eat or sleep, but I 
know it was physical weakness and now I 
have conquered and can assist in some very 
trying cases. The surgeon pays me numerous 
compliments for my “‘splendid nerve,” but he 
does not see me at home. 

Now for our dear President; later on I will 
send you the best picture he has yet had taken; 
I loaned it to our friend, General , to 
have a copy made for his wife, as she, poor 
thing, is eating her heart out with worry in 
her Western home. President Lincoln has 
been called lank, awkward, ill-dressed and gen- 
erally countrified; do not believe it. I have 
never seen him without clean linen and well- 
kept hands. I have sometimes seen his neck- 
tie a little askew after he has been hard at 
work, but that is not peculiar to him. We can 
recall a certain D. D., a friend of yours, whose 
necktie knot was usually under the left ear. 
President Lincoln is unusually tall and like 
most very tall men he stoops a little; he is very 
thin, but his face is wonderjul and sometimes 
reminds me of a rugged.mountain with the 
sunlight resting on it. Even Secretary 
Stanton smiled when I said the President 
was such a lovable, handsome-homely man, 
no one could fail to honor him if they knew 
him. 

Most people are afraid of Secretary Stanton 
and he does not seem to be much loved at the * 
Department, but I have liked him ever since 
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he said that he considered Mr. Lincoln one 
of the grandest characters which this country 
has ever produced. Now, when I hear rumors 
of his opposing the President, I feel quite sure 
that such stories are false, or an honest 
difference of opinion. Those deep-set eyes 
of the President can easily be made tearful, 
and at other times are sparkling with humor. 
I have noticed the handsome-homely expres- 
sion when he forgets his cares—his caressing 
a little child or comforting some forlorn 
soldier. I wish that I might have his picture 
as he looked when he first took our little boy 
in his arms. He insisted that we must bring 
him to the White House, and of course we 
obeyed, and when he took the child from his 
father, he hugged and kissed him tenderly. 
Turning to one of the gentlemen near, he 
exclaimed: “Here is the boy for Leutze; he 
has been anxious to get a Saxon, fair-haired 
child for the foreground of his ‘Westward 
the Star of Empire Wends its Way,’ and here 
is his subject, born in Minnesota, the North 
Star State; nothing could be better.” Soon 
after he arranged a meeting for us with the 
artist and you know the result, but this is a 
Lincoln letter and I must keep to my text. 
Sometimes Sunday services are held in the 
House of Representatives and seats are re- 
served for the President’s family. Mrs. 
Lincoln is rather conspicuous, being over- 
dressed, while the President is simple, thought- 
ful and evidently prayerful. When he said 
that one of his favorite poems was “Why: 
should the spirit of mortal be proud?” I 
hunted it up and have learned it for his sake. 

Most people here feel that Mrs. Lincoln is 
no way her husband’s equal, but he is most 
polite and kind to her. One quiet evening at 
the White House I enjoyed very much lis- 
tening to the conversation of my elders con- 
cerning Army movements; the only lady 
present beside myself was Mrs. ———, 
wife of a Cabinet minister; she is very lovely 
and loyal, and soon all were engaged in a 
spirited discussion concerning some abusive 
articles which had recently been published 
concerning President Lincoln. Some one 


suggested that the editors should be impris- 
oned for treason and at last I ventured to say: 
“Dear Mr. Lincoln, why do you permit them 
to malign you so?” 

“Child,” he replied, with a droll smile, “‘if 
you will take care of my Republican friends 
I will look after my Democratic enemies.” 
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Going home, one of our party, a West Point 
officer, said: ‘‘Did you ever meet anyone so 
absolutely wanting in bitterness or malice?” 

“Never,” was the reply; “he has the sim- 
ple faith of a child and a heart of pure gold.” 

You see, dear, when you ask me to write of 
our beloved great Chief, I never know where 
to stop. I am teaching Boy to say a little 
prayer for our President every night and his 
lisping tongue will not keep it from the Great 
Father, I feel sure. : 

You say that you sometimes fear that my 
head may be turned by all the attention that 
I am receiving. Never fear; the sorrow and 
pain I witness daily in the hospital; the re- 
sponsibility of baby and the grand examples 
before me would drive any nonsense out of 
my head, even if I were not your daughter. 

Then, too, there is the ever-present sense of 
danger for those we love. Although I am 
boarding with a Union family, treason is in 
the air, and we are now surrounded by 
enemies of the Union; this I am made to feel 
daily. When my husband comes in from 
camp to the War Department, he usually 
does so after dark and returns before day- 
light, as he is advised to do, with large sums 
of money to take out. Once in a few weeks 
he comes in for Sunday, and we have a day of 
rejoicing after attending the morning services 
and communion. Last week, after nearly all 
the household were asleep, I heard his step 
on the stairs and went to meet him. After 
a good hug for baby, he said: ‘‘Come down to 
the door, dear, some one wants to see you; 
we must go back as soon as we have re- 
ported at the Department.” I went down 
and could only discover in the darkness a fig- 
ure seated on horseback with a military cape 
over the uniform; I was presented to General 
Lander of Massachusetts, although I could 
not see his face in the fitful glow of a street 
lamp. I appreciated his warm handgrasp, 
however, and his kind words—‘‘ Don’t worry 
about your husband, we are very cautious 
and well armed,” and they rode away over 
the old cobblestone pavement while I went 
upstairs, knowing that each journey in or out 
was one of danger. 

The next day the “Military Telegraph” 
told me that both officers returned safely on 
the towpath of the canal and were only 
shot at twice. Every time I fasten my hus- 
band’s sash on and help him to adjust his 
belt, I fear that it may be the last time, but 
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never by word or look do I let him know this. 

There is nothing like work and I am never 
idle. With barrels, thanks to you and the 
other loyal women, to unpack; with bandages, 
lint, deodorants, lotions and nourishment to 
think of for our boys in blue, beside the care of 
our precious baby and certain social duties 
which are imperative, do you wonder that I 
sometimes neglect to put the personal quality 
into my letters which the friends at home 
enjoy so much? Henceforth I will try to do 
better. Meantime I am now and always 

Your affectionate daughter, 
Kate TANNATT Woops. 
4a * 


In his freedom from passion and bitterness; 
in his acute sense of justice; in his coura- 
geous faith in the right and his inextinguish- 
able hatred of wrong; in warm and heartfelt 
sympathy and mercy; in his coolness of judg- 
ment; in his unquestionable rectitude of in- 
tention—in a word, in his ability to lift him- 
self for his country’s sake above all mere 
partisanship, in all the marked traits of his 
character combined, he has no parallel since 
Washington, and while our republic endures, 
he will live with him in the grateful hearts 
of his grateful countrymen.—Schuyler Colfax. 


There is in the crown of England no dia- 
mond whose lustre will not pale before the 
name of Abraham Lincoln.—Robert Ingersoll. 


* * * 


AT THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
By MRS. N. M. SIMONDS 


It was after Mr. Lincoln had heen elected 
President the first time and before his inaug- 
uration. At that time I was a teacher in the 
North Market Street Mission, of which the 
late John V. Farwell was superintendent 
and the late Dwight L. Moody was the 
evangelistic worker. My class was known 
as the Bridewell class, because it had so 
many rough boys out of the Bridewell. 

I suppose it was through Mr. Farwell that 
Mr. Lincoln came to attend the Sunday 
school one time. Of course, it was very ex- 
citing for the boys to have the coming Presi- 
dent visit them. Mr. Lincoln took much 
interest in the lesson and the method of 
instructing the boys, and he admired the en- 
thusiasm with which they sang ‘Hold the 


Fort” and “Throw Out the Life Line.” 
After this Mr. Lincoln addressed the boys. 
I remember his serious face. One could 
not but be impressed with the fact that Lin- 
coln at that time felt the gravity of the situ- 
ation. There were yet no signs of war on 
the horizon, but there was a deep under- 
current that everyone could feel. Mr. 
Lincoln’s voice was rather low, but it was 
very distinct. He appealed to the manhood 
of the boys and emphasized the great honor 
it was to become citizens of the United 
States. They were receiving their prepara- 
tion for citizenship, he said, by being obedient 
to their teachers, giving them careful atten- 
tion and following their precepts. 

I have heard it stated that Mr. Lincoln 
was not a believer in the sense that some 
understand it. You would have thought, 
however, to have heard him, that he was a 
Christian man. He certainly presented to 
the boys broad Christian principles, and I 
felt that at heart, at least, he was a Christian 
in all that that signifies. 


* * * 


I could wish that fitting words would offer 
themselves to me to add to the multitude of 
tributes to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


Now all men begin to see that the plain 
people, who at last came to love him and 
to lean upon his wisdom and trust him ab- 
solutely, were altogether right, and that in 
deed and purpose he was earnestly devoted 
to the welfare of the whole country and all 
of its inhabitants.—R. B. Hayes. 


SAYINGS OF LINCOLN 


This nation cannot live on injustice. 
Teach hope to all—despair to none. 

If I can learn God’s will, I will do it. 
Let us have faith that right makes mighi. 


Important principles may and must be in- 


flexible. 
Let the people know the truth, and the coun- 
try is safe. 


When any church will inscribe over its altar, 
as its sole qualification for membership, the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of both law and 
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Gospel, that church will I join with all my 
heart and soul. 


I trust I shall be willing to do my duty, 
though it costs my life. 


You must remember that some things legally 
right are not morally right. 


With public sentiment, nothing can fail; 
without it, nothing can succeed. 


No man ts good enough to govern another 
man without that other’s consent. 


The man and the dollar, but, in case of 
conjlict, the man bejore the dollar. 


When I hear a man preach, I like to see 
him act as if he were fighting bees. 


Intemperance is one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, oj all evils among mankind. 


The Lord prejers common-looking people. 
That is why He made so many of them. 


Ij danger ever reaches us, it must spring 
up amongst us. It cannot come jrom abroad. 


I have been driven many times to my knees 
by the overwhelming conviction that I had 
nowhere else to go. 


One poor man, colored though he be, with 
God on his side, is stronger against us than 
the hosts of the rebellion. 


The probability that we may fail in the 
struggle ought not to deter us from the sup- 
port of a cause that we deem to be just. 


A man of great ability, pure patriotism, 
unselfish nature, full of forgiveness to his 
enemies, bearing malice toward none, he 
proved to be the man above all others for 
the struggle through which the nation had 
to pass to place itself among the greatest in 
the family of Nations. His fame will grow 
brighter as time passes and his great work is 
better understood.—U. S. Grant. 


6 * * 


Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face. 
I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: he knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame; 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first 
American. 
Lowell, ‘“‘ Commemoration Ode.” 


ATLANTIS 


OST continent deep sunken in the sea! 
Once fairest realm of all the circled globe, 
Beauty thou worest like a regal robe; 
Knowledge and truth and wisdom dwelt with thee; 
Grandeur was thine and glorious liberty; 
Pure as the asphodels that strewed thy clods 
Thy children lived and died as saints and gods, 
A radiant race of blest humanity. 
Glories of sunset realer art than thine! .. . 
Nay, still thou livest in the poet’s dream: 
Cities like roses clamber from thy dust, 
And still thy mountain tops at morning shine; 
Lo, Europe and America but seem: 
Thou only art immortal and august! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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THE GREAT ALASKA DOG RACE 


FIRST ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKES 


By ALBERT FINK 


MONG the many sports enjoyed by the 

people of Alaska during what is termed 
by the uninitiated as ‘“‘the long and _ tedious 
winter,” not least is that of breeding, raising, 
training and racing Alaskan dogs. 

This sport, which has been carried on in a 
meager and desultory manner over various 
sections of the district for a great many years 
past, was first developed into something like 
a regular industry last winter in Nome upon 
the organization of the Nome Kennel Club. 

The Nome Kennel Club was organized 
February 5, 1908, by a number of dog fan- 
ciers in Nome for the purpose of developing 
the breeding of superior dogs by instituting 
and maintaining at regular intervals such 
classes of races as would tend to induce the 
greatest care in the future selection and breed- 
ing of Alaskan trail dogs. 

To this end the directors of the Kennel 
Club were vested with the sole management 
of the affairs of the organization. After the 
most careful consideration of the question in 
all its phases, they decided that the main 
event of each year should be a race from 
Nome to Candle Creek and return, a total 
distance of some four hundred and _ forty 
miles, to be called the All-Alaska Sweepstakes. 

The route was chosen because it necessi- 
By courtesy of the Nome Nugget 


tated traveling over all kinds of different 
trails; along the coast, up and down rivers, 
across mountain ranges, over broad sweeps of 
tundra, and through stretches of timber, from 
ocean to ocean, and return, it being the pur- 
pose, as has been said, to develop, if possible, 
the fastest all-around dogs capable of over- 
coming all kinds of conditions as they arise. 

The distance was made four hundred and 
forty miles in order to force the drivers to 
nurse their dogs, and to prevent the natural 
cruelty that would result from racing a shorter 
distance, where it might be attempted to 
press the dogs through in one continuous 
drive without rest. To further insure against 
any cruelty or over-taxation of the strength 
and endurance of the dogs, a very salutary 
rule was adopted, that each driver must re- 
turn to the starting point with every dog he 
started out with and none others, so that the 
driver of each team was forced to take the 
utmost care of each dog in order to comply 
with the rule. 

The merchants, miners and_ professional 
men of the city were solicited, and a purse of 
twenty-five hundred dollars was raised for the 
first prize; four hundred dollars for the second, 
and two hundred for the third, besides a hand- 
some silver cup costing over three hundred 
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dollars, which was to go to the winner, but 
to be twice won by the same person before it 
ceased to be the property of the Kennel Club 

The success of the undertaking was past 
all reasonable expectation. The public en- 
tered into the spirit of the great race with the 
same enthusiasm that English-speaking people 
have always shown for horse racing. Colonel 
“Russ” Downing, a prominent citizen of 
Candle Creek, and an old race horse man 
from Lexington, Kentucky, remarked: 
“Thank God, Alaska is going now to show 
some class. I have always wanted to get out 
of the country, but am now satisfied to stay 
the rest of my life.” Mr. Downing and Mr. 
Herron of Candle, entered a team in the 
big race. 

No sooner was the cup and purse of twenty- 
five hundred dollars offered than every dog 








FIRST ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKES 


The time of 
the race was 
fixed for April 
1, regardless of 
weather con- 
ditions, as this 
was the season 
of the year best 
calculated to 
be free from 
storms and fur 
nish the fastest 
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trails. 
Books were 
made on the ~~ 


race and liberal odds given on each of the 
entries. As the time drew near for the race 
to start the betting became furious. It is 
estimated that no less than one hundred 





FINK’S TEAM, WINNER OF THE ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKES 


fancier on the Seward Peninsula thought and 
talked ‘‘dog” to the exclusion of every other 
topic. No mangey malamute cur passed up 
or down the street but what he was carefully 
scrutinized and judged, by the knowing ones, 
as to possible speed and endurance. ‘The 
price of dogs went steadily up, until $500 was 
offered and refused for one dog. 

Very soon it became known what teams 
would probably enter the race, and wherever 
one of the prospective racing teams stopped fora 
moment on the streets of Nome, crowds would 
congregate to examine the dogs and form 
their own conclusions as to their possible 
chances of success. 

No gold strike has ever absorbed the at- 
tention of the people of Seward Peninsula 
to the exclusion of all’other topics as did the 
great race. 


thousand dollars changed hands on the result 
of the race. 

No racing center of the world on its Derby 
day ever wit- 
nessed such gen- 
eral enthusiasm 
and excitement | 
as that seen in | 
Nome on the first 
of April, when 
the race started. 
Probably ninety- 
five per cent. of 
the entire popula- 
tion, men, women * 
and children, 
turned out in gala 
costumes, wear- 
ing the colors of 
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BERGER’S TEAM, SECOND IN THE ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKES 


their favorite in the race, and lining the 
streets of Nome for block after block 
along the route selected for the race. 
Each team was 
started by Dr. 
Ed. E. Hill, the 
official starter, 
who stood on a 
decorated stand 
with two buglers 
who gave _ the 
“saddle call’ ten 
minutes before 
the start, and the 
“post call” five 
minutes later. At 
the ‘‘post call” 
the starting team 
would drive to the 
post, receive its credentials from the judges, 
and, at the signal given by the starter, leave on 
its long journey across the peninsula and back. 
There were ten teams in the race, starting 
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two hours apart, the first one leaving at ten 
o’clock on the morning of the first of April, 
and the last leaving at four o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, and notwithstanding the 
intense cold (the temperature was about ten 
degrees below zero) there was no appreciable 
diminution in the crowd of spectators, from 
the time the first team left at ten o’clock in the 
morning to the departure of the last teams. 
Mr. A. E. Boyd, of the Alaska Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, had arranged a most 
excellent telephone service for the race, in- 
stalling some thirteen telephone stations be- 
tween Nome and Candle, from which each 
team was reported as it passed, thus enabling 
the public at Nome to practically watch the 
entire race from its start to its finish. 
Nothing was more curious or interesting 
than the inevitable display of human nature 
in the saloons where the big betting was going 
on during the running of the race. As a 
bulletin would come in announcing the ar- 
rival of a given team at a given point, there 





ATKINSON’S TEAM, THIRD IN THE ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKES 
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would be the usual 
expression of joy upon 
the faces of all that 
team’s backers, while 
if the team happened 
to be a few minutes 
overdue at a particu- 
lar place, consterna- 
tion would show in 
place of joy, and, 
intsead of praises of 
the owner and driver, 
one would soon begin 
to hear muttered and 
prolonged curses. It 
seemed as if the pub- 
lic neither wished nor 
expected any team to 
stop a moment at any 
place during the en- 
tire run. 

About forty miles 
from Nome one of 
the severest blizzards 
of the season was en- 
countered, the tem- 
perature dropping to 
twenty below zero, 
with the wind blow- 
ing from the north 
at a velocity of about 
fifty miles an hour. 
So violent was the 
storm, that, of the 
ten racing teams, six 
were forced into 
Brown’s — rcadhouse 
and held there for 
nearly twenty hours. 
Of the remaining four, 
three got beyond 
Brown’s — roadhouse. 
Of these three, one 
lost a dog by freez- 
ing to death in the 
storm; another was 
lost, going as far as 
Bluff without discov- 
ering his whereabouts, 
and the third was 
forced to remain at 
Topkok. 

After having been 
delayed some twenty 
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hours at Bluff, and when the storm had some- 
what abated, three of the teams pulled out 
together, with three others following shortly 
after, and then the race again began in grim 
earnest to Candle and return. 

The three teams which started last had se- 
cured an enormous advantage over those 
which started earlier, by reason of having 
caught them in the storm, and it was the effort 
of each driver to pull away from his com- 
petitors, who had gained on him, while the 
team starting last had only to hold on in 
order to win the race. 

From Candle back to Nome the race 
was even more furious and exciting than on 
the trip up. Could dogs and men possibly 
last without sleep and rest? Could the terrific 
speed at which they were coming be main- 
tained? Was it possible that human and 
canine endurance could maintain such a pace ? 
These were the questions which every one 
was asking of his neighbor. 

Through the long nights and days, the 
crowds never left the bulletin boards. “The 
entire population seemed to be_ perfectly 
willing to do without food and sleep until the 
race was finally determined. As was remarked 
by an old racer from the States: “‘The two- 
minute sensation of a Tennessee or Kentucky 
Derby was prolonged for five solid days.” 

The official time made by the winning team 
was four days, twenty-three hours, fifteen 
minutes and twelve seconds; that of the team 
running second was five days, seven minutes 
and fifty-two seconds; while that of the third 
team was five days, 
three hours, seventeen 
minutes and fifty-seven 
seconds, and these 
teams were delayed 
twenty, twenty-two 
and twenty-four hours 
respectively by the 





storm. The average time made by the win- 
ning teams during the time they actually 
traveled, deducting all rests and stoppages, 
was about eight miles an hour, while on the 
return trip, Mr. Berger’s team, after having 
already gone 400 miles, made from Solomon 
to Safety, a distance of fourteen miles, in the 
almost incredible time of an hour and 
thirty-two minutes, or better than nine miles 
an hour. 

As the winning teams returned to Nome at 
between two and four o’clock in the morning, 
large crowds met them at the entrance to the 
town, rendering it almost impossible for the 
drivers to force their tired dogs through the 
press. 

The dogs returned in apparently better 
condition than the drivers, and it is of in- 
terest to note that of the three winning teams 
not a single dog was in any wise injured by 
the race. After two day’s rest they were 
hitched up and driven, and seemed to be as 
fresh and in as good condition, if not better, 
than when they started on their 450-mile 
contest. 

The officers of the Nome Kennel Club are 
now preparing for a much larger event next 
season. They expect to offer a purse of 
$10,000 to the winner, $2,500 for a second 
prize, and $1,000 for the third. They report 
that $5,000 of this sum has already been sub- 
scribed and that they feel confident of being 
able to secure the balance. 

It is expected that many visiting teams from 
different sections of Alaska will be present 
in Nome next winter 
to compete for these 
large purses, and that 
the interest and excite- 
ment shown this year 
will be entirely over- 
shadowed by that which 
will be exhibited then. 














MY BROTHER 


By NORMAN SUMNER FRENCH 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—This poem comes from as true a heart as ever made a friendship. 


Mr. 
French is over seventy years of age, and lives the happy, contented life of a farmer in North 
Dakota. Perhaps the reader will discern in “My Brother” a note of sadness, but if you knew 
the man personally, you would feel the great abundance of joy with which his kindly nature 
views successful ambition, but still emphasizing what he holds as true happiness. 


N the cabin our Father built, Brother, 
Our toddling feet were side by side; 

But since we passed its door, Brother; 
They have parted far and wide. 

On the heights of wealth and fame, Brother, 
You have found a lofty place, 

While happily dreaming of things unseen, 
I have not made a start in the race. 


The grass where the lark built her nest, 
Brother, 

Thy mowers have made into hay; 

But the bird’s sweet song is mine, Brother, 
And it rings in my heart today. 

Of the wood on the mountain’s crest, Brother, 
Thy choppers have left not a bough; 

But the anthem the dark pines sang, Brother, 
Was for me and I am hearing it now. 


have chained the thunder 
Brother, 
To swiftly carry your word; 

To me ’tis our Maker’s voice, Brother, 
In the roar of the tempest heard. 
You have called the sunlight in, Brother, 

To paint you a picture fair; 
But the shadows are best for me, Brother, 
And the kiss of the dew-scented air. 


You down; 


Thy ships are on every sea, Brother, 
While mine in the clouds are sailing; 
Thine come at a mortal’s call, Brother, 

Mine alone to my spirit’s hailing. 
Thy friends all walk the earth, Brother, 


While mine are in their graves, 


Or the air, the sky, or the shining stars, 
And deep in the dark coral caves. 


Thy farms are very broad, my Brother, 
But mine still larger seem; 

Thy bounds are walls and fences high, 
My bounds are the sunlight’s gleam. 

Thy houses are very high, Brother, 
Yet mine still loftier are; 

Your roofs are beneath the floating clouds, 
While mine reach from star to star. 


Thy gates are of iron and steel, Brother, 
While mine are of pearl and gold; 

Thine guard the treasures of earth, Brother, © 
Mine the joys of eternity hold. 

This great world unto thee, my Brother, 
All its wealth and greatness has given; 

And there is nought that is left to me now 
But my faith in the glories of Heaven. 
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OTHING is quite so fascinating as 

to watch something grow, whether 

it is a flower springing from a 

tiny seed or a great printing plant 

evolving from a typewriter and an “idea.” 

There are but few stockholders in the Na- 

TIONAL MAGAZINE, but we mean to tell our 

readers every year of the splendid progress 

we have made, for they are after all the real 
stockholders whom we serve. 

It seems but a very short time ago that a 
third-story office at 83 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, witnessed the planting of the NATIONAL 
“idea”; it was felt that there 
was a place for such a publica- 
tion, growing out of the thoughts 
and purposes incident to the 
Spanish-American War, for then 
it was that Americans began to 
spell “National” with a big “N” . 
—of recent years the whole 
word goes in italics. 

How well I remember that if 
only one letter in the morning’s 
mail contained a little blue paper 
and a subscription, we rejoiced 
because then we could send out 
a few more circulars and invite 
more subscribers—that was the 
way we grew: adding one sub- 
scriber after another. It seemed 
so important that each new sub- 
scriber should be promptly at- 
tended to that many a night we 
waited late to see that every 
letter and order was cared for 
before closing the little office; 
we talked late of dreams and 
plans which have since become 
realities. In those days I could 
carry most of the mail in my 
arms in one visit to the Back Bay 
Post Office, and had strength 


ust Detween 


Ourselves 


and room enough left for more, but very 
soon the mail matter increased so that a horse 
and cart were required to handle it. 

Moving to 91 Bedford Street, we made the 
first Step in the building up of a progressive 
plant, the nucleus of which was a composing 
room, wherein a few fonts of type and some 
furniture bought at auction did strenuous 
service. What a delight it was to make up 
our own pages; to run the type artistically 
around the cuts; to see 
that all advertisement 
were ‘‘keyed’’ correctly y | 








MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE PLANT 


You will notice that the old apple tree in the corner is weil 


thriving 
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WHERE THE ADVERTISING 


—though I venture none was pitched at 
higher anticipations than our own. ‘True, it 
was a period of occasional hard knocks, but 
the joy of accomplishing things was ever 
present, and in those early years kindly and 
appreciative letters from subscribers meant 
much to us. “Ik Marvel’s” greeting received 
one day was like a benediction, and when 
President McKinley’s subscription arrived 
there was a veritable dance of glee. 

There were many jolly evening meetings at 
91 Bedford Street, at which a tank of coffee 
and sandwiches from Wyman’s were brought 
in to quench our hunger and thirst while we 
talked over plans for the future. Drawings, 
stories and articles had to be considered as 
to worth, and many of the contributors and 
artists who then began work with the Na- 
TIONAL have since won distinction, but I 
doubt if.they will ever forget those days, when 
there was nothing in art or literature too great 
to discuss in the historic shades of old Church 
Green. 

* * * 

With the growth of the magazine came the 
inauguration of the ‘‘Washington Depart- 
ment,” the first instalment containing an 
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DEPARTMENT HOLDS FORTH 


authorized interview with President William 
McKinley. Then Peter MacQueen’s letters 
on the Spanish-American war—written from 
Cuba and the Philippines—introduced “timely 
articles” in the American periodical. In fact, 
many of the successful features of the modern 
magazine were incubated and first tested in 
a small way in the upbuilding of the NATIONAL 
by the enthusiastic members of the staff. 

When we sought to purchase two presses 
of Mr. John Hewitt, the president of the 
Miehle Company, he said ‘“‘No.”’. Astonished, 
we waited to hear the explanation. 

“T’ll sell you five. You boys are going to 
grow, and I will send you four presses at 
once.” 

“But—” gasped the chorus. 

“There’s no ‘but’ about it; you’re going 
to succeed, and will need four presses.” 

So we secured the great Miehle presses 
which were to exhibit the processes of maga- 
zine-making at the Buffalo Exposition. Later 
they were placed on the floor of the NATIONAL 
MaGazinE plant. Can you fancy anything 
more fascinating to us than the first view of 
those great Miehle presses putting out thou- 
sands of magazines daily in our own estab- 
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NO, THIS IS NOT STATUARY HALL—IT IS A SECTION OF THE EDITORIAL ROOMS WHERE 


REIGNS HIGH-BROWED 


lishment? Troubles?—of course there were 
troubles; but there were also great pleasures; 
the days were all too short. To say we were 
tired—that was treason. Meetings stretch- 
ing into the “small hours” of the night were 
held under the rafters of 41 West First Street, 
and within those whitewashed walls each 
day another step was taken toward the carry- 
ing out of a great idea—the building up of 
a national magazine. 

Each piece of new furniture, each. new 
machine, each new subscriber and advertiser 
helped to make the magazine office more like 
a real dwelling-place. Traveling as I did far 
and wide, still my heart and thoughts were 
ever with the office, and I was continually 
planning ways to obtain that ‘something 
else” that always seemed to be needed. The 
pictures painted by hope and ambition in the 
old days began to crystalize into solid facts. 


““ 


* * * 


Then came the dark days of the fire—we 
can talk over that time calmly enough now, 
but only those who have gone through the 
experience know what it is to start up again 
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amid the wreck and ruin of a conflagration. 
We did not wait long for the Phoenix to rise 
from its ashes. Subscribers began sending 
in subscriptions for five, ten, fifteen years in 
advance—long life to them—all the friends 
helped. The dark cloud quickly lifted, and 
we moved into our present cheery quarters, 
well ventilated, with eighty-five windows on 
every side and over twenty thousand feet of 
floor space. At first it seemed as if everybody 
had room for a garden plot around his desk, 
and we revelled in the abundant air and light 
after our cramped temporary office in the 
city under the shadow of the Old South 
Church. 

Little by little we had to crowd together 
again, until we could hardly pass between 
the desks. Presses, folders and other ma- 
chines were added to work merrily away in 
unison with the Miehles that reminded us 
of the happy days at the Buffalo Exposition, 
when thousands of new subscribers enlisted 
who are still on our books. Can you wonder 
that each piece of machinery in the office, 
every desk, every bit of statuary or ornamen- 
tation, every card-cabinet has its own dis- 
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tinct history, its especial place in the great 
composite home of the magazine? In the 
same way the workers have grown up and 
developed—some have gone, but whether 
working with the NATIONAL or elsewhere, 
each one has sweet remembrance of days 
with the NationAL. While the incessant 
traveling incident to the upbuilding of our 
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sent in their orders with a cheery word? 
This is why we love our work and feel so 
grateful to our subscribers. This is why we 
count every sacrifice made for the upbuilding 
of a magazine a keen and rare privilege, and 
today our institution is developing into what 
it was originally intended to become—a maga- 
zine national in scope and circulation. 





ENTRANCE TO THE SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. THE ROPES AND POSTS DID 
SERVICE AT TWO INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS 


circulation has compelled me to make a 
home of the Pullman car and the hotel for 
weeks at a time, I was consoled for this en- 
forced roving when, in almost every town, 
state and territory I found loyal friends of 
the NATIONAL. That the magazine is dear 
to the hearts of our people has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated at all the great expo- 
sitions, in our days of triumph, as well as in 
the dark days of disaster. Many of our sub- 
scribers were obtained at Buffalo, St. Louis 
and Jamestown, in that direct, personal way 
which generally secures a life-subscriber, irre- 
spective of the competitive merits of the mag- 
azine. 

Can you imagine the pleasure derived from 
looking over the old subscription cards dating 
back for five, six, seven, even ten years— 
bearing addresses of subscribers who have 
been with us year after year, who have always 


Soon after we were installed in our new 
office came the great “Heart Throbs”’ con- 
test, when every mail brought its pile of let- 
ters, enclosing selections in prose and verse 
that were the favorites of tens of thousands 
of people: a contest that educated the editor 
as nothing else in the making of a magazine 
could have done. Aside from the sentiment 
expressed by the selections, the letters them- 
selves were very definite declarations of the 
heart pulsations of the American people. 
The book has sold rapidly; edition after edi- 
tion, numbering many thousands of copies 
each, has been printed, and ‘Heart Throbs”’ 
is daily carrying cheer into thousands of 
households and bringing to its publishers in- 
spiration for renewed effort in magazine build- 
ing. The publication of other,books followed, 
a solid demand having been created for each 
one before it was even printed. So, quite un- 
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expectedly, in the development of our print- 
ing plant came the growth of a large and sub- 
stantial book department, built up in con- 
nection with the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
The inauguration of the series of articles— 
“The Story of a Great Nation’”’—is but the 
consummation of ideas formulated when I 
first visited Washington, seeking to make the 
acquaintance of legislators; to make friends 
for the NATIONAL; to study great national 
movements and American history through 
the lives of the men who were actually doing 
the work for the people. The idea in the 
department, “Affairs at Washington,” has al- 
ways been to bring the reader face to face 
with the process of government—to give flash- 
lights of great personages and great events 
in national life in colloquial and epistolary 
form. In this work the warm friendship and 
kindly consideration of presidents, cabinet 
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ing the past ten years, has been called a 
“veritable moving-picture history of this 
country.” The reason why we have had to 
increase our quarters one-third in the last 
year is outlined in the letters of old sub- 
scribers, who are telling their friends and 
acquaintances that there may be many other 
magazines—coming and going—but there is 
only one “National”—that’s here. With the 
largest press-room in New England working 
under trade union conditions, we feel that 
the great work has only begun. If the de- 
velopment of the magazine has surpassed the 
most sanguine dreams of the brothers with 
“‘a typewriter and an idea, and a single pair 
of cuffs on duty for the brother working out- 
side” years ago, what may not the future hold 
for the NATIONAL? 

In all these years there has never been an 
idle moment for our presses; while waiting 








WHERE THE SUBSCRIBERS ARE REGISTERED 


ministers, judges, senators, representatives, 
governors and all who are interested in pro- 
moting the great national spirit has partaken 
of the same personal regard as the friendly 
encouragement that came to me when the 
little “blue paper” was found in the mails 
in early days. 

A glance at the files of the NATIONAL cover- 


for magazine forms to run, we have printed 
all sorts of other matter—invitation cards, 
wedding announcements, catalogs, legal briefs, 
periodicals, everything, in fact, that is printed 
in a first-class printing establishment. 
Whereas one or two letters were brought 
by the letter-carrier years ago, the NATIONAL 
daily mail matter now fills bushel baskets. 
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The few copies of the magazines that were 
carried to the Back Bay Post Office by the 
editor in old times, have increased in volume 
to carloads. The story of all this achieve- 
ment is not related in any boastful spirit— 
far from it—it is simply a plain statement of 
what has been accomplished—told to those 
who ought to know about it and to those who 
made it all possible. 
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FOUR IN A ROW 
The Monotype keyboards clatter in chorus 


In former years the tapping of the type- 
writer and the rattle and clang of the printing 
machinery mingled together in the hum of 
multiplied industry. Now the typewriters 
sing their chorus alone, upstairs; the heavy 
bass of the machinery accompaniment, heard 
faintly through the floor from the story below, 
completes the harmony of the magazine- 
making symphony. The old American eagle 
of exposition days is still with us, though 
somewhat demoralized by moving about from 


one great ‘‘World’s Fair” to another. You 
will be pleased to learn that the old apple-tree 
in the corner lot beneath the tower still blooms 
every spring, brings forth fruit in the autumn 
and is always a delight to us, though some of 
us now view it from the windows of the third 
story office floor, where are also the Derby 
desks, the exquisite forms and faces of the 
office statuary, the tiny palms that decorated 
the office of our early days, 
now grown to stately propor- 
tions. With plenty of sunlight 
on every side and abounding 
health and cheeriness, do you 
wonder that the enthusiasm of 
ae the NATIONAL staff grows as the 
= work increases and the maga- 
zine develops? 

| * * * 





It has been a great satisfac- 
tion during the past year to 
receive in our new office visits 
from subscribers residing in 
far-off states and territories— 
Colorado and _ Pennsylvania 
were represented in one day— 
and many from the far West, 
who told us that their trip to 
Boston would be incomplete 
without a visit to the NATIONAL 
MaGaAzInE plant. Our home 
is the one easy place to find in 
Boston—if you get on the right 
street car. The courteous con- 
ductors always call “NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE” when they reach 
the corner of Dorchester and 
Crescent Avenues, and _ usher 
you out with all the nonchalant 
grace of a motor chauffeur. 

As this is just among our- 
selves, it may be well- to record 
that the NATIONAL is alto- 

gether one of the jolliest, most cheerfully- 
geared institutions on the census roll, and 
yet intensely human all through. 

To talk about the NATIONAL has become 
a fixed habit; but the genial foreman cries: 
“Enough!—we’re not printing a dictionary, 
and we want room for other interesting 
stuff.” He refers to the pictures. So we 
all hold our breath as the camera goes into 
action, for the main purpose of modern mag- 
azine writers is to get out fitting words with 
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which to surround the pictures—‘‘to flank 
‘em for fair,” says the proofreader, ponder- 
ing over another caption. 


* * * 


We want to grow and to expand; we want 
more business, more equipment, more 
subscribers, more advertisers; there is a place 
for us at the very top, and that place we are 
going to have. 

A few loyal subscribers, with the investor’s 
instinct, have asked if they cannot have a 





THE TYPEMAKING MACHINES OF MONOTYPE MAKE. ‘THEY TURN ‘tHE PAPER SPOOLS 
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Without bond or mortgage, an established 
business earning six per cent. dividends for 
five years past with an authorized capital 
of $250,000 and only $178,000 issued—the 
remaining $72,000 will be allotted to our 
subscribers at $100 per share. This is all 
preferred six per cent. stock, and a more 
substantial investment cannot be named. As 
to the future—and increased value —we 
need not indulge in any prophecies; the 
record of ten years tells the story. We de- 
sire to place this.stock among those who al- 





INTO INDIVIDUAL LETTERS AND STOW ’EM AWAY SNUG AND TIGHT ON GALLEYS 


permanent part in this growing prosperity. 
To every one of these we would say: You can 
share in the remaining stock at par—we have 
no hesitancy in offering it as a substantial six 
per cent. dividend-paying investment. If you 
believe you will like to join in our future 
growth, write personally to Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. 


ready know us, and have a personal interest 
in the NatTIoNAL and its work. No more 
than five sharesswill be allotted to any one 
person, and wewwould much prefer to have 
them distributed: in all the various states and 
territories. As#soon as the 720 shares are 
taken, all additional money received will be 
returned. The stock will be delivered as soon 





To JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
National Magazine 


I will take 
Enclosed find $............ in payment. 





shares of Chapple Publishing Company stock. 
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THE BIG ROTARY PRESS WHICH PRINTS 256,000 MAGAZINE PAGES PER HOUR 


as payments are made. If you can think of 
a more promising, substantial investment, 
six per cent. preferred, don’t take this. 

Lately we have added two more Michle 
presses, and the Monotype equipment has 
been trebled in three years—but these “‘great 
events” have of late years become a habit. 
The installation of old “Goliath,” the great 
rotary Cottrell press, fitted with famous shift- 
ing tympans, was one of the big events that 
marked the first of the year 1909. This im- 
mense press prints a 64-page magazine form 
at one revolution, and 
folds and opens _ it 
almost as quickly as 
the eye can follow the 
process —every time 
the watch ticks a 
form is completely 
printed. 

All this machinery: 
the sturdy Miehles, 
the rubber-tipped fin- 
gers of the Dexter 
folders, the uncanny 
accuracy of the Cross 
feeders perched high 








A GLANCE AT THE BOOK ROOM 
On the imposing stones lie the book forms, sedate and 


on the presses, the marvels of the Monotype 
machines—all seem to combine the dexterity 
of human hands, the comprehension of human 
intellect. I have stood for hours watching 
these wonderful achievements of modern print- 
ing from the curved stereotype plates of the 
great power presses to the work of the okt- 
fashioned book room, where hand composi- 
tion is still needed to give the final artistic 
finger touches, reaching about to “thin space” 
a line and keep the ‘quad box full.” 

Every piece of machinery is run by inci- 
vidual Holtzer-Cabct 
motors, for which the 
gas engines, “Jack 
and Jill” of the Bruce, 
Meriam & Abbott 
type, generate elec- 
tricity with day and 
night long whirr, al- 
ways keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the month- 
ly gas bill. 

In summing up a 
general meed of ap- 
preciation to our pa- 
trons and subscribers, 


digni..ed, waiting for presses 
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NINE IN A ROW—THE MIEHLE PRESSES SING IN CHORUS. HERE FLOW THE SHEETS UNDER 


THE SWIFT-RUNNING CYLINDERS OF THE TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES 


we must place high on the roll of honor 

these well-known firms whose interest in the 

NATIONAL has meant so much in achieving 

results. — 

Shaw-Walker Filing System, Shaw - Walker 
Co. 

“Dey” Time Clock, Dey Time Register Co. 

Derby Desks, Derby Desk Co. 

Statuary, Boston Sculpture Co. 

Type-setting and Type-casting Machines, 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Type Cases, Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 

Type, American Type Founders Co. 

Scales, Fairbanks Scale Co. 

Time Stamps, Automatic Time Register Co. 

Typewriters: Fox, Oliver, Remington, Smith- 
Premier, Underwood and Williams. 

“Print-amount”’ and Mechanical Account, 
E. E. Angel. 

Engravings, Massachusetts Engraving Co., 
Suffolk Engraving Co., Franklin Engrav- 
ing Co. 

Rotary Neostyle, Neostyle Co. 


Tools, Simmons Hardware Co. 

Presses, Miehle Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Co., Golding & Co., R. Hoe & 
Co. 

Electrical Fittings, Seth W. Fuller & Co. 

Gas Engines, Bruce-Meriam-Abbott Co. 

Cross Feeders, Cross Paper Feeder Co. 

Dexter Folders, Dexter Folder Co. 

Inks, Sigmund-Ullman Co. 

Rollers, Wild & Stevens. 

Wire-stitchers, J. L. Morrison Co. 

Glue, American Glue Co. 

Paper Cutter, Sheridan Cutter Co. 

Electrotypes, George C. Scott & Sons. 

Bookcases, Lundstrom Co. 

Cabinets, Vilas-Diven Co., Globe-Wernicke 
Co. 

Metal, A. B. Packard Estate. 

Wallace Addressing Machine, Wallace & Co. 

Motors and Generators, Holtzer-Cabot Elec- 
tric Co. 

Paper, Nashua Paper Co., A. Storrs & Be- 
ment Co., Carter, Rice & Co. 








PROBLEMS IN MUNICIPAL ECONOMICS 


By W.C. JENKINS 


HOSE reformers who rail at the corpora- 
tions little realize that this creature of 
the law is a proper evolution from individual 
and partnership ownership, and in its pres- 
ent developments is the only known vehicle 
whereby great numbers of people may col- 
lectively own and control vast properties, and 
may conveniently and successfully divide 
the ownership and centralize the management 
of great business concerns. It is the only 
instrumentality by which the small capital 
of many individuals may be engaged with 
profit in enterprises 
too large to be under- 
taken by individuals. 
It is a fact that al- 
most half of the 
wealth of the United 
States is owned by 
corporations and that 
the securities of cor- 
porations are owned 
by a great many peo- 
ple. In this diffusion 
of ownership lies the 
safety of the Repub- 
lic. It follows then 
that the securities of 
the corporations are 
of great concern to the American people, and 
in this series of articles it is intended: that 
more light shall be shed upon the subject. 
It is a well-known fact that many corpora- 
tions—especially public-utility managers— 
have brought about violent feelings of hatred 
against the corporation, and it would ap- 
pear that there are yet many wrongs which 
should be righted. Over-capitalization, ex- 
cessive bond issues, incompetence and arro- 
gance have fastened upon the people in many 
cities conditions which the present generation 
must encounter every time the people pay a 
gas, electric light or water bill, or when they 
ride on the street cars; but this condition is not 
general. 
In studying public-utility conditions in 
the Middle West, it is possible to find both 





ON THE INTER-URBAN RAILWAY BETWEEN 
. CEDAR RAPIDS AND IOWA CITY 


extremes—corruption and incompetence at 
the helm. It is possible to discover a history 
of franchise grabbing, stock jobbing and 
general arrogance; and on the other hand 
the most progressive and honorable public- 
utility managers in the country may be found 
in that section. 

It is not the discontent of politicians that 
should lead an honest investigator to arrive 
at rational conclusions, as everybody knows 
the path that leads men to political goals 
does not in every instance lead the nation to 
industrial security. It 
is the manufacturer, 
the banker, the suc- 
cessful merchant and 
leading professional 
men whose opinions 
should count regard- 
ing successful or 
unsuccessful corpora- 
tions’ affairs. The 
politician wants an 
issue, the conservative 
business man asks fair 
and honorable treat- 
ment. 

The city of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., has prob- 
ably experienced more contests with public- 
utility companies than has any city of its size 
in the country. Thousands of dollars have 
been expended by the city in litigations that 
have produced no real benefit. After a 
period of four years’ agitation and legal en- 
tanglements, the city acquired .the water 
works. A little history will suffice: 

The water-works plant was built in 1875 
by leading citizens, a franchise for twenty- 
five years having been given the company 
by the municipality. When the franchise 
period was about to terminate, the municipal 
ownership enthusiasts began to agitate the 
question, and succeeded in getting the Com- 
mon Council to compel the company to sell 
by passing a rate ordinance which was prac- 
tically a confiscatory proceeding. Naturally, 
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litigation of an expen- b 
sive character fol- 
lowed, and during the 
four years ending in 
April, 1903, the ques- 
tion was constantly a 
football for every 
politician to take a 
kick at. An agrce- 
ment was reached in 1903, and the city 
came into possession of the plant, agreeing 
to pay $473,000 for the property. By the 
terms of the agreement the city contracted to 
pay $23,000 cash, $35,000 in 1904, and 
$25,000 and interest annually on the balance 
due. 

But the interesting part of the whole thing 
is that the city never undertook to furnish 
water to the people at the rate it sought to 
impose upon the private company; on the 
other hand, the rates charged are practically 
the same as those charged by the water 
company during the life of the franchise, and 
in addition the citizens are paying greatly 
increased taxes in order to meet these water- 
works obligations. 

The city of Burlington, Iowa, adopted 
a wiser policy in water-works matters. The 
water-works company of that city was organ- 
ized about twenty-five years ago by a private 
company, and the bonds and interest were 
guaranteed by the city. A five-mill tax was 
levie? each year to pay interest and all in 
excess went to retire $2,000 worth of bonds 
each year, and to improve the property. Five 
years ago, when the franchise period expired, 
the city was not in position to take advantage 
of its privilege to purchase the plant, and it 
entered into a contract with the Citizens 
Water Company to jointly conduct the 
property. The Citizens Water Company was 
a newly-organized corporation, and in this 
corporation the city took stock for the $40,000 
it had paid for retiring bonds during the 
twenty-year franchise period. The dividends 
on this stock are being used each year to ac- 
quire new stock, and the city’s interest at the 
present time amounts to about $60,000. 
The city has two directors in the corporation, 
and the private stockholders three. 

The plant is in the highest state of efficiency. 
There is no friction between the city and the 
private owners, and the citizens take con- 
siderable pride in the corporation. The 
capital stock consists of $330,000, of which 
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$150,000 is common, 
drawing 6 per cent. 
interest, and $180,0G0 
preferred, drawing 5 
per cent. All earnings 
in excess of these 
charges are put into 
improvements. It is 
an ideal plan for a 
watcr-works proposition and is weil worth in- 
vestigation by representatives of other cities. 

In electric lighting matters, the cities I have 
recently visited are well abrcast of the times, 
both in the efficiency of the local lighting 
plants and a thorough knowledge on the part 
of the people of those elements that constitute 
cost in supplying the commodity. Ordinarily 
people are ‘willing to pay for what they get, 
but it requires a period of education to have 
them understand that in the electric lighting 
business there is a rcadiness to serve charge 
which every patron must expect to pay. The 
customer has ordered the service placed at his 
disposal and whether he uses much or little, 
that readiness to serve investment on the part 
of the corporation is ever present. This cost 
includes a charge for interest and deprecia- 
tion on the plant, insurance, taxes, office rent, 
other fixed expenses aid transformer losses. 
The principle of this charge runs through 
every line of business. The city or town 
willingly and justly pays for fire-hydrants 
not used during the year. The lawyer asks 
and gets a retainer for standing ready to serve, 
and the landlord charges rent for his house a3 
long as the tenant keeps it out of his pos- 
session. 

Many people unacquainted with the ccn- 
ditions surrounding the electrical business 
are under the impression, and some even 
argue, that the manufacture of electricity is 
not different from any other ordinary busi- 
ness. Even a slight investigation will prove 
the absurdity of such an argument. 

The furnishing of electricity differs from 
the furnishing of gas, on account of the fact 
that gas can be manufactured at a uniform 
rate for twenty-four hours each day. Such 
excess as is not used can be economically 
stored until such time as it is required by the 
consumer. In this respect it is similar to 
the ordinary water-works system, where 
pumping capacity, instead of being sufficient 
to furnish the maximum supply of water at 
any one time, is only of average capacity, 
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and water is stored in reservoirs to be drawn 
upon by the customer. 

The electric company must at all times be 
in readiness to supply the maximum made 
upon the system. Electricity must at all times 
be available, and it cannot be economically 
stored. The company must make the in- 
vestment necessary to supply every customer’s 
demand at the same time, and approximately 
eighty per cent. of the customers are de- 
manding service simultaneously. It is there- 
fore easy to understand why a differential 
system of rates is used by practically every 
electric lighting company. The company 
must be reimbursed for its fixed charge, and 
it stands to reason that a customer who uses 
his service for several hours a day is entitled 
to a lower rate. As an illustration we will 
select two customers: one uses ten lamps ten 
hours a day and the other uses one hundred 
lamps one hour a day. In the first case, the 
investment costs are spread over ten hours, 
and in the other the entire investment charges 
must be put into one hour. It will be noticed 
that the current consumed in each case is 
identical, while the company’s investment in 
capacity in one case is only one-tenth as much 
as in the other. Hence, to charge each cus- 
tomer the same rate would be unjustly dis- 
criminating in favor of the man with the one 
hundred lamp investment. 

The original Cedar Rapids, Iowa, electric 
lighting plant was built in 1884 by local 
investors. During its early history it ex- 
perienced the same visitations as did all other 
lighting companies, and there were no divi- 
dends paid to the stockholders. In 1892 
a steam-heating plant was added to the light- 
ing system. It proved to be a great con- 
venience to the people, but not a source of 
much profit to the corporation. 

In-1894 the company put all its rates on a 
non-discriminating basis, each customer’s 
rate being determined by the installation, 
location and number of hours he used the 
service. The people were slow to accept 
the revised schedule and much discussion 
arose regarding the merit of the new system. 
As the business was comparatively new in 
those days, and the Cedar Rapids Company 
among the first to adopt an equitable system 
of charging, it required several months to 
educate the people. The plan soon became 
popular, however, and there has been no 
difficulty over rates in the city since that time. 


In 1899 a change in the personnel of the 
stockholders took place. This change oc- 
curred in consequence of a desire on the 
part of certain local investors to sell the 
property to outsiders, which was not accept- 
able to all the stockholders. 

In 1904 the company used its resources 
and credit to construct an interurban rail- 
road from Cedar Rapids to Iowa City, and 
shortly after the corporate name was changed 
to the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway 
& Light Company, and considerable new 
capital put into the corporation. The dis- 
tance between Cedar Rapids and Iowa City 
is twenty-eight miles, and one of the best 
interurban systems in the West was con- 
structed. 

This new road was built on steam railway 
lines as far as possible. The company ac- 
quired and owns 100 feet of right-of-way, 
and in building the road no departure was 
made from good steam railroad practice in 
the grades and curves. All bridges were built 
according to steam railroad standard, and the 
line is equipped so that it can handle freight 
in any quantity as well as perform the services 
of an interurban passenger railway. 

The company operates forty double truck 
electric cars between Cedar Rapids . and 
Iowa City daily. Special accommodations 
are arranged for passengers traveling with 
baggage, and the line is proving to be a great 
convenience to traveling men, who are pass- 
ing between the main line system of the Rock 
Island and Iowa City and the various trunk 
lines of the state converging at Cedar Rapids. 
This line is unique in that it does not parallel 
any steam road, but serves an independent 
territory of its own. 

It would probably be difficult to estimate 
the enormous increase in value to all real 
estate tributary to the line between Cedar 
Rapids and Iowa City. Those farmers who 
looked with some suspicion upon the inno- 
vation when the first survey was made have 
been greatly benefitted by the accommoda- 
tions given by the road as well as having the 
value of their farms greatly enhanced. 

When the Inter-State Commerce law was 
amended in 1906, a provision was inserted 
which gave the commission the power to 
establish through rates, provided no other 
satisfactory through rate existed. The fact 
that the Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Railway 
was so located that it served an independent 
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territory of its own made it possible to obtain 
relief through the commission. This relief 
did not come, however, until a legal battle 
lasting two years was ended. The result is 
that the intermediate patrons of the line are 
served on the same basis as are Cedar Rapids 
and Iowa City merchants, and as a conse- 
quence there has been a large increase in the 
freight business of the road during the past 
year. 

The company will extend its lines as fast 
as business will warrant. With the co-opera-. 
tion of other Cedar Rapids capitalists the 
corporation is planning the development of 
whatever water power the Cedar River affords 
in the vicinity of Cedar Rapids. This move 
will be of great benefit to the business inter- 
ests of Cedar Rapids and will undoubtedly 
attract additional manufacturers to the city. 

There are few public utilities that maintain 
a better relationship with their patrons than 
does the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway 
& Light Company. The corporation is 
managed by men of sound judgment, who 
realize that the confidence of the people is 
one of the most valuable assets. There is 
no complaint regarding service or rates, and 
the most amicable friendliness prevails. The 
men at the helm are all local citizens, the 
business being under the personal super- 
vision of William G. Dows, Isaac B. Smith 
and W. J. Greene. 

The city of Cedar Rapids is now (January, 
1909) in litigation with the Gas Company 
regarding rates, an ordinance having been 
passed by the Common Council December 
21st, 1906, which fixed the maximum price 
that may be charged thereafter at ninety cents 
a thousand cubic feet, the existing rate being 
$1.15 net. 

The Iowa laws give municipalitics of the 
state the right to fix prices, and it was in the 
exercise of this privilege that the city of 
Cedar Rapids sought to compel the Gas 
Company to sell its product at ninety cents. 
Whether the proceeding was undertaken in 
good faith or whether the project was the 
vehicle by which certain politicians endea- 
vored to obtain a distinction matters littie; 
at any rate it fell upon the Gas Company to 
show that such a rate would, in a measure, be 
a confiscation of the property. The politician 
and the rival business interests, however, con- 
sider this phase of the question but little, and 
the only protection to the corporation lies 


in the courts where the matter rests at the 
present time. An analysis of the case can- 
not fail to be of interest. 

In 1871 the city of Cedar Rapids granted 
to certain individuals the privilege of supply- 
ing its inhabitants with gas, a company 
known as the Cedar Rapids Gas Light Com- 
pany having been organized. The present 
owners of the capital stock acquired their 
holdings in the first few years of the company, 
and at a time when the property was being 
run at considerable loss. ‘Through the per- 
sonal efforts of Mr. A. T. Averill, who owns 
a majority of the stock, the plant was put into 
first-class condition and run on a business 
basis, and as a consequence during late years 
it has paid a fair rate of interest on the money 
invested. 

The original capitalization was placed at 
$150,000 and has never been _ increased. 
There has been no frenzied finance in the 
company, no watered stock and no unneces- 
sary bond issues. The property became 
the pride of Mr. Averill, who in its eariy 
history donned overalls and worked as a 
common laborer around the plant. Through 
his energy and application the Cedar Rapids 
Gas Light Company has become a model 
among the gas plants of the country. 

The corporation always displayed a spirit 
of liberality toward the public. The price 
permitted to be charged under the original 
grant was five dollars per thousand feet, but 
the price was voluntarily and materially 
reduced at once, and other voluntary reduc- 
tions were made from time to time until the 
present price of $1.15 was reached. In 
1896 the original grant was extended for 
twenty years and a rate of $1.80 with twenty 
cents discount for prompt payment was fixed. 
The company, notwithstanding the fixed 
contract rate, has given its patrons much 
lower rates ever since. 

There is no complaint regarding the quality 
of the service, the candle-power and the B. 
T. U. having always been satisfactorily main- 
tained, and therefore the only question at 
issue is the rate. For the purpose of determin- 
ing what a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment might be, a very careful inventory of 
the company’s property was made by well- 
known gas men of many years’ experience. 
It was agreed by those experts that the prop- 
erty has a valuation of substantially $550,000. 
During the year of 1906 the company received 
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for gas $95,290.94, for coke $16,399.23 and 
for tar $988.35, a total of $112,678.52. Its 
expenses for manufacturing, distribution, 
interest and taxes, office expenses and 
$13,000 charged off for depreciation were 
$94,597.87, leaving a surplus to the stock- 
holders of $18,080.65. : 

If the ninety-cent rate was in effect in 1906, 
the earnings on the gas manufactured would 
have been $82,085.88. Against this would 
be charged the cost of manufacturing $72,- 
699.07, interest on bonds $3,750.00 and 
interest on $9,000 debt $540, a total of 
$76,989.07, leaving a balance of $5,109.19, 
an insufficient amount to begin to take care 
of depreciation, to say nothing about interest 
on the money invested. 

These are facts which appear in the court 
records, and should be carefully considered 
by the Cedar Rapids people; they also form 
an interesting subject for study by users of 
gas in general. 

An important feature of the ordinance 
which was passed by the council in 1906 is 
its omission to provide an inducement for 
prompt payment. 

In practically all gas companies a dis- 
count of ten to fifteen cents per thousand 
feet is allowed if the patron pays his bill be- 
fore the tenth of the month. This insures 
prompt payment and avoids an enormous 
expense for collection. If the Cedar Rapids 
ordinance is sustained by the courts, it will 
compel the company to submit to an expense 
of at least seven cents per thousand cubic 
feet to make collections each month. 

The Cedar Rapids plant is in first-class 
shape, and the company is most progressive. 
It supplies the city of Marion with gas, the 
product being conveyed to that city by pipe 
lines. Its owners are prominent in many 
business enterprises, and have always been 
in the front ranks of every progressive move- 
ment in Cedar Rapids. To an outsider who 
takes no interest in the matter except the 
question of justice, it would seem that the 
city’s demand is not unreasonable. 

No one who studies the history of this 
agitation for ninety-cent gas in Cedar Rapids 
will ever be convinced that its advocates were 
governed other than by political motives. 
No attempt was ever made by any city official 
previous to the passage of the ordinance to 
discover what price the company might charge 
and still make a reasonable profit. A better 
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example of blind legislation would be difficult 
to find. But the politician wanted office, and 
“Vote for me and ninety-cent gas” became 
the battle cry. When the chapter is ended 
and the politicians have an opportunity to 
gaze upon the results of their work, they will 
see a big bill of expense which must be charged 
up to tuition. 

It should be understood that public-utility 
companies generally build ahead of the city. 
They spend large sums of money in extend- 
ing their mains and wires to outlying districts 
as soon as they are platted. When the real 
estate man surveys a tract of land, the gas 
man is ready to extend the mains. This en- 
tails large investments and it is ofttimes 
several years before any adequate returns 
follow the expenditure. There is not a 
public-utility company in the state of Iowa 
that has made its stockholders any large 
profits, but these corporations have assisted 
materially in giving several cities the health- 
ful distinction which they enjoy. They 
should be encouraged rather than hampered. 


NO AGITATION AT BURLINGTON, IOWA 


There are few cities of the smaller class 
that maintain a more harmonious relation- 
ship with their public-utility companies than 
does the city of Burlington, Iowa. This 
condition is not the result of chance, but the 
consequence of a broad spirit which has been 
manifested by the people ever since the first 
franchise was granted, and this liberality 
is noticeable in every subsequent franchise 
given to a public-utility company. As a 
token of appreciation for this liberal spirit 
on the part of the people, the corporations 
have always kept pace with modern im- 
provements and have introduced every new 
invention as soon as its merits are recognized. 

In the early days of public-utility companies 
the franchises granted by the city of Burling- 
ton were most liberal. They were exclusive 
for a number of years and nearly all are 
perpetual. This condition has made _ the 
securities very attractive to investors, and as 
a result the public-utility companies have 
never had any difficulty in selling their bonds 
at the highest prices. When such a liberal 


spirit is manifested by a municipality and 
the public-utility companies are managed by 
men who understand that the confidence of 
the people is an asset worth striving for, the 
securities of such corporations are the safest 
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kind of investment; but when the 
municipality is engaged in a con- 
stant war with a public- utility 
company the investor should 
think twice before he purchases 
the bonds of such a corporation. 

It can be truthfully stated that 
few public-utility companies in the 
United States have experienced a 
more harmonious relationship with 
the municipality than have the 
various properties which were 
merged into the People’s Gas 
& Electric Company of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, seven years ago and since that 
date. It has been a history absolutely de- 
void of those unpleasant incidents that gen- 
erally creep into the life of every corporation 
of a quasi-public nature. I made a very 
thorough investigation of the sentiment among 
the leading business men and bankers of 
Burlington, and there was but one reply to 
my question: “The company treats us 
right.” I found that the management realizes 
not only its duty to the scockholders, but that 
great broad duty to the public, which it tries 
so faithfully to serve. There is no one in 
the employ of the People’s Gas & Electric 
Company who ever talks to the patrons 
about ‘“‘vested rights’ or. ‘franchise privi- 
leges.” The company asks only what is 
right, and as the majority of people want to 
be fair, the corporation is not hampered with 
the many petty annoyances that characterize 
the history of most public-utility companies. 

The street railway history of “Burlington 
dates back to 1873, when a franchise was 
given the Burlington Street Railway Com- 
pany. This franchise; and others subse- 
quently given to different corporations, were 
drawn by men of much competency. They 
were granted for thirty years and the terms 
of nearly all were that they should “be 
operated according to the most improved 
methods now or hereafter known.” 

In 1892 the properties were acquired by 
a syndicate composed largely of the Walsh 
brothers. The new company operated under 
the old franchises, but as the various grants 
terminated at different dates, new franchises 
were voted upon early in 1902 and new 
twenty-five-year franchises were given the 
electric railway, gas and electric light com- 
panies and steam-heating plants. It is under 
the new franchises the company is now operat- 
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ing, although all rights acquired 
under the old grants are preserved. 

In 1892 the company put in an 
electric lighting plant and rebui't 
the steam-heating system. Ina 
1895 a gas plant was added to the 
properties, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation ever since, and 
the street railway properties were 
also purchased by the syndicate. 

The street railway properties 
consist of 17 miles of track 
and 50 cars. Many improve- 
ments have been made during 
recent years and the system is now in first- 
class condition. All the tracks have been 
relaid with heavy rail and the power house 
has been rebuilt and greatly enlarged. The 
most modern appliances have recently been 
put into this power station. 

The company gives free concerts at Crapo 
Park twice each week during the summer, 
and has made the trip to that beautiful pleas- 
ure resort very pleasant and attractive. 

It is no undeserved credit to the manage- 
ment of the People’s Gas and Electric Com- 
pany to state that its system of public-utility 
company is in the highest state of efficiency 
and that its treatment of the patrons is in- 
tended to be fair and honorable at all times. 
There is no unnecessary identity with the 
politicians, the company seeking only to 
please the people, believing this to be the 
safest method to win confidence and respect. 

Colonel George H. Higbee is president of 
the corporation. Colonel Higbee is also 
president of the Murray Iron Works, the 
Burlington Savings Bank, West Burlington 
Savings Bank, and also interested in many 
other enterprises. E.C. Walsh is vice-presi- 
dent and C. H. Walsh is secretary. 

The Burlington Gas Light Company is 
perhaps one of the oldest public-utility 
companies in Iowa and it stands among the 
highest in popularity and in pleasant relation- 
ship with the public. The company was 
given its original franchise and this grant is 
perpetual. It cannot, however, transfer its 
property to any other company without the 
consent of the city. 

In 1885 the Gas Light Company became a 
part of the United Gas and Improvement 
Company syndicate. In 1889 Mr. E. D. 
Clary was placed in charge and has been in 
active management of the property ever 
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since. The company has made three volun- 
tary reductions in rates during the past few 
years, and its relationship with its patrons 
and with the municipality is most harmonious. 

The system consists of fifty miles of main, 
and about 4,000 clistomers are being served. 

The management is alive to those neces- 
sities that constitute success, and every effort 
is being made to give the public first-class 
service at reasonable rates. 


CONDITIONS AT QUINCY, ILL. 


The history of the public-utility companies 
of Quincy, Illinois, shows that wisdom Las 





GAS PLANT, QUINCY, 


ILLINOIS 
not always been a prominent feature in the 
offices of the corporations. Competing com- 
panies have been organized when the pro- 
moters knew, if they knew anything, that it 
would be a physical impossibility for them to 
succeed, and in due course of time they went 
to their natural goal—into obscurity. While 
companies have pretended to give the city 
bonds to secure the performance of certain 
features of their contracts, these bonds, when 
the end came, were either uncollectible or 
purposely disregarded by the city government, 
and it is such loose methods as these which 
give the “reformers” opportunity to preju- 
dice the people against all corporations. The 
corporations are prone to complain that the 
city does not properly regard the obligation 
of a contract between the municipality and a 
public-utility company, but it would not be 
difficult to find instances wherein the corpora- 
tions have not taken any too seriously their 
contracts with the city, an illustration of 
which could be furnished at Quincy, Illinois. 
It is not difficult to find a cause for much 
of the hostility toward the corporations on 
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the part of many representative citizens of 
certain municipalities; they have seen 
their representatives in the council hood- 
winked by promoters and irresponsible fran- 
chise grabbers, and it is not strange that they 
look with suspicion upon corporations in 
general and all concerned in them. And yet 
this apparent unfriendliness often results in 
grievous injustice to honorable companies. 

Human nature does not change essentially 
from age to age; the present may be predi- 
cated from the past and the future from both, 
if you have the gift of seeing into the' mill- 
stone. In discussions regarding the public- 
utility companies, the hot fit is inevitably 
followed by the cold fit and this often con- 
founds the average citizen, but it serves to 
maintain a true equilibrium in human affairs. 
The manager of a great corporation has often 
seen the people advocate the most improbable 
public-utility measures and he has seen them 
oppose obvious and necessary changes; many 
managers have been led to believe that it is 
impossible to please, and have ended by 
hating the people and totally disregarding 
their wishes in every particular. Whatever 
may have been the condition in Quincy ia 
former days, anyone familiar with the bulky 
machinery of the municipality and of its 
relationship with the public-utility companies, 
cannot fail to discover upon the slightest 
investigation that the Quincy corporations are 
under the control of capable and _ liberal- 
minded men. ‘True, it is not local capital 
that controls the policy of all the Quincy 
corporations, but the municipality is not at 
any loss as a consequence. 

I was particularly interested in the lighting 
conditions of Quincy—the gas and electric 
matters. The gas history dates back to 
February 12, 1853, when certain local citizens 
were granted a charter by the state legis- 
lature. This grant was of a perpetual nature 
and was exclusive for a period of twenty-five 
years. Certain important features regarding 
the right to execute mortgages and deeds of 
trust were omitted in the original legislative 
grant, but this was corrected in 1867 and all 
conveyances and mortgages executed by the 
corporation between 1853 and 1867 were, by 
an act of the legislature, declared valid, and 
conditions for future bond issues set forth. 

In the early days of gas manufacture and 
distribution, the methods employed were of a 
primitive nature, and in some of the older 
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buildings in Quincy, the effect of a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the company when 
in its infancy is occasionally encountered. 
This leads to a supposition on the part of 
certain householders that the gas furnished 
was not up to the standard in quality, but 
when it is shown that adjoining buildings are 
being served satisfactorily, it becomes ap- 
parent that inefficient service is traceable 
to poor piping. ‘This condition is being 
remedied by the present company as fast as 
possible, and it will not be long before no 
citizen will have just cause for complaint. 
That the present owners of the property are 
desirous to give satisfactory service and at 
reasonable rates, becomes apparent when it 
is shown that since they have acquired the 
plant they have greatly increased the holder 
‘ capacity and practically rebuilt the works. 
The rate is a dollar per thousand cubic feet 
for both fuel and illuminating gas, which is 
as low as in cities of its class and considerably 
lower than in many municipalities of similar 
size. The property consists of 56 miles of 
mains and over 5,000 customers are served. 

In electric lighting matters, the present 
plant is owned and controlled by the same 
interests that operate the gas works, consoli- 
dation having taken place in 1886. The 
original lighting company was granted a 
franchise in 1882, the grantee being the 
Quincy Brush Electric Light & Power Co. 

The franchise was of a broad character 
and conveyed only rights which the city 
reserved to extend to other similar corpora- 
tions that might thereafter be organized for 
the purpose of furnishing the city light by 
means of electricity. Other companies were 
subsequently given franchises and their his- 
tory is of no particular credit to the promoters. 
There was not that ‘“‘long-felt want” which 
is necessary to the success in ventures of this 
nature, and like many similar promotion 
schemes in other cities, they had their day 
and eventually passed into history. 

The present system is highly efficient, and 
the rates are reasonable. There is some 
agitation in favor of compelling the company 
to put the wires underground in certain dis- 
tricts, a feature of the franchise giving the 
city privilege to make this demand. I was 
unable to find any sentiment among the repre- 
sentative manufacturers, bankers and business 
men in favor of this proposition at the present 
time, it being the belief of many conservative 
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citizens that the immense amount of money 
which the company had voluntarily expended 
during the past five years for necessary 
improvements was sufficient evidence that the 
corporation desired to give the most efficient 
service regardless of cost, and that no unneces- 
sary burdens should be imposed until some 
returns had been received from the large 
amounts of money already expended. 

I desire to pay this tribute to the repre- 
sentative manufacturers, bankers and _ busi- 
ness men of Quincy. They are proud of 
their public-utility corporations and the 
efficient manner in which they are being 
conducted. They do not favor any agitation 
which will make a corporation the football 
for politicians to kick every time an election 
takes place, and they want the public-utility 
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companies to be sufficiently secure that their 
bond issues will become safe investments 
in any financial market. 

The Quincy Gas, Electric & Heating 
Company is a corporation, the principal stock 
of which is held in Detroit. The local man- 
agement is in the hands of H. O. Channon, 
who has had charge of the properties for the 
past four years. Mr. Channon enjoys the 
confidence of the citizens of Quincy, and 
having spent practically a lifetime in the gas 
and electric business, he is eminently fitted 
for the position, 
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By JENKIN A. MARKHAM 


f is interesting to know that the oldest 
bank in Iowa, in fact, one of the oldest 
in the United States, is in a very flourishing 
condition at Burlington. This bank is what 
is known as the National State Bank of 
Iowa, and was originally established in 1842. 
At that date F. J. C. Peasley began a banking 
and exchange business on Front Street, and 
a few years later F. W. Brooks came into the 
firm, changing the name to F. J. C. Peasley 
& Co. 

Mr. Peasley died in the early fifties, and 
a new firm was formed consisting of 
F. W. Brooks and W. F. Coolbaugh. The 
firm name was changed to Cool- 
baugh & Brooks. The bank be- 
came a tower of financial strength 
throughout the entire West. In 
1858 Coolbaugh & Brooks were 
merged into the State Bank of 
Iowa, and incorporated under the 
laws of the state. 

In 1862 Mr. Coolbaugh went 
to Chicago and soon became 
famous in the financial world. 
In 1865 the bank was reorganized 
under the National Bank Act into 
the National State Bank. 

It is a product of many years 
of financial energy and conserva- 
tive banking. It has _ passed 
through several panics unscathed and never 
have the people lost the slightest degree of 
confidence in its integrity. Its doors have 
never been closed since 1842 during bank- 
ing hours, and today it stands asa pinnacle 
of integrity and honor throughout the West. 

Its first vault was considered a castle of 
safety against fire fiends and robbers of 
pioneer days, and every modern improvement 
has been added until today it is regarded as 
one of the safest institutions in the country. 

Mr. John T. Remey came to the bank 
nearly forty years ago, having been previously 
connected with the Union National Bank of 
Chicago. With the exception of the first year 
of his identity with the institution he has been 
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president of the bank, and has safely guided 
its course through the many financial vicis- 
situdes that have arisen. 

The bank’s total assets exceed one and 
one-half million dollars, and its present officers 
are: John T. Remey, President; J. W. Brooks, 
Vice-President and Cashier; M. C. Stelle, 
C. E. Brooks and George W. Roth, Assistant 
Cashiers. 


There are few cities of its class in the United 
States that show more healthful and satis- 
factory gains in bank clearings during the 
year of 1908 than does the city 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
total clearings for 1907 were 
$35,549,889.75, and in 1908 this 
amount had increased to $41,120,- 
741.95. In view of the fact that 
most cities of its show a 
depreciation, the Cedar Rapids ~ 
record is certainly significant and 
speaks volumes for the progressive 
spirit of the people. The bank 
deposits increased in 1908 over 
1907 nearly $2,000,000. 

The principal bank in Cedar 
Rapids is the Merchants National, 
with a capital of $200,000 and a 
surplus of the same amount. Its 
loans are $3,000,000 and deposits $4,500,000. 
Its total assets are over $5,000,000. This 
bank was established in 1881 by R. D. 
Stephens of Marion, Iowa. In 1889 the 
deposits were $250,000; in ten years they had 
increased to $4,500,000. 

The Merchants National Bank the 
second largest bank in Iowa, and is one of 
the most popular and conservative banking 
institutes in the state. Its officers are: John 
T. Hamilton, President; P. C. Frick, Vice- 
President; James E. Hamilton, Vice-Presi- 
dent; John S. Broeksonio, Cashier, and 
Edwin H. Furrow, Assistant Cashier. 

One of the most flourishiag financial 
institutes in Cedar Rapids, in fact, ia Iowa, 
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is the Cedar Rapids National Bank. This 
bank was organized in 1897, A. T. Averiil 
and George B. Douglas being the active 
stockholders in completing the organization. 
Five of the original officers and directors are 
still connected with the bank: A. T. Averill, 
G. F. Van Vechten, George B. Douglas, ‘J. 
M. Ristine and Ralph Van Vechten. The 
Cedar Rapids National Bank has a capital 
of $100,000 and surplus undivided profits 
(January 28) of $192,093.58, circulating 
notes of $100,000 and deposits, $3,789,454.02. 
This bank has always possessed that neces- 
sary requisite to every financial institute— 
the confidence of its depositors. The repu- 
tation for probity of character and success in 
business of the men who have been at the 
head of the bank for over twenty-two years 
gives the people a degree of confidence that 
clearly indicates wherein lies its strength. 
No portion of the surplus and undivided 
profits has ever been paid in; every cent has 
been earned, and in addition the bank has 
paid regular dividends to its stockholders. 
The officers are: A. T. Averill, President; 
G. F. Van Vechten, Vice-President; Ralph 


Van Vechten, Vice-President; Kent C. 
Ferman, Cashier; Louis Visha, Assistant 
Cashier; Martin Newcomer, Assistant 


Cashier, and A. R. Smouse, Auditor. 
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Of Burlington, the oldest bank in 
Iowa, established 1842 


Another prominent banking institution of 
that city is the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank. 
The bank has a capital of $100,000 and a 
surplus of $100,000; its loans are $1,770,000; 
deposits, $1,950,000. This institution was 
established in 1883, and is probably one of 
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the most conservative savings-banks, in the 
state of Iowa. Its directors are composed 
of prominent citizens in whom the people 
have the utmost confidence. The officers 
are: John T. Hamilton, President; Charles B. 
Soutter, Vice-President; Robert Palmer, Vice- 
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President; J. M. Dinwiddie, Cashier; W. J. 
Elliott, Assistant Cashier, and James Sadow- 
sky, Jr., Assistant Cashier. 

The Security Savings Bank of Cedar 
Rapids is another prominent financial insti- 
tution of that city. It has a capital of 
$150,000 and a surplus of $100,000. This 
bank was organized in 1889. Its deposits 
are now $1,570,000, and its future success is 
assured. Its management is most conserva- 
tive and enjoys the confidence of the people. 
The Security Building is one of the hand- 
somest bank buildings in Iowa. Its officers 
are: G. F. Van Vechten, President; E. M. 
Scott, Vice-President; J. R. Amidon, Vice- 
President, and Frank Filip, Cashier. 

The commercial prestige of the west side 
of Cedar Rapids made it imperative that 
banking facilities be provided for that side 
of the river. Accordingly, on March 27, 
1900, a few progressive business men_or- 
ganized the People’s Savings Bank, which 
opened for business June ist. The bank 
was organized with a capital stock of $50,000, 
which is now supplemented with a surplus of 
$25,000, all earned, and an undivided profit 
account of about $5,000. It-was organized 
principally for the convenience of the resi- 
dents and business men of the west side, but 
during its existence its prestige has increased 
until it has business in all parts of the city, 
county and state, and from many parts of the 
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United States and foreign countries. The 
deposits have now reached nearly $700,000. 
The bank expects to build a strictly modern 
bank room in the near future to provide better 
facilities for handling its continually increas- 
ing business. The officers and directors of 
the bank are all men of means and they are 
all prominent in business and_ financial 
circles and insure a safe and prudent manage- 
ment. During the last five years the active 
management has been left to a great extent 
to the cashier, who has demonstrated his 
ability and built up the business from a very 
modest start to a figure totaling three-quarters 
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CEDAR RAPIDS SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
of a million dollars. The present officers 
are: President, H. E. Witwer; Vice-President, 
F. H. Shaver; Second Vice-President, William 
King, and Cashier, John Burianek. Mr. 
Burianek, who has active charge of the bank, 
while still a young man, has had twenty- 
three years of banking experience, having 
started at the age of fourteen as messenger 
in one of the National banks of the city, and 
is well and favorably known to the bankers 
of the United States, being a familiar figure 
at the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association and the Iowa State Bankers’ 
Association. 

No city in the West enjoys a more com- 
plete commercial relationship with its sur- 
rounding territory than does Cedar Rapids, 
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Iowa. This territory contains the most able 
and most liberal buying population in the 
world. The agricultural wealth of Iowa 
and other Western states exceeds the most 
enthusiastic dreams of the former days. The 
fertile prairies are producing corn, small 
grains, cattle, dairy products, and other farm 
produce in astonishing quantities, and the 
standard of living has been improved to such 
a degree that great universities, splendid 
common schools, high grade public utilities, 
such as water-works equipment, public light- 
ing facilities, excellent country roads and city 
streets, beautiful and extensive public build- 
ings and institutions, are the order of the day. 

The result of this advance in civilization is 
that such cities as Cedar Rapids are marked 
by a commercial activity that is only limited 
by their ability to produce and sell the goods 
which are called for by a well-to-do popula- 
tion in a territory of almost unlimited extent. 

I am indebted to Mr. George T. Hedges 
for much information regarding the rapid 
strides Cedar Rapids has made during recent 
years as a city of beautiful homes. Mr. 
Hedges accompanied me through the resi- 
dence portion of the city, and I do not think 
there is a city of 35,000 inhabitants in the 


country that possesses more modern or 
finer residences than does the little Iowa 
municipality. The type of architecture is 


perhaps not as varied as may be found in 
some other cities, but the character of the 
vast majority of Cedar Rapids homes de- 
note thrift and contentment, and a degree 
of wealth that speaks volumes for the people. 

Mr. Hedges is the senior member of the 
real estate firm of George ‘T. Hedges & Com- 
pany, a firm which does a general real estate 
business, but especially makes a business of 
developing new additions to the city. Some 
additions which they have been successful 
in developing and selling are The Bever 
Park Place, Westfield Addition, Ingleside 
Addition, Wellington Place and Bever Park 
Second and Third Additions. 

This firm has, also, had the selling of lots 
in Daniel’s Park Addition, which is an ad- 
dition consisting of acre tracts on which are 
most beautiful trees. 

To Malcolm V. Bolton, secretary of the 
Grand Avenue Land Company, I am in- 
debted for details regarding their beautiful 
new addition to Cedar Rapids, which has 
been named Ridgewood. This property is 
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owned by several wealthy citizens, 
who decided to develop it into one 
of the finest subdivisions for home 
sites in the country. One of the 
best landscape architects in the 
United States was engaged to de- 
sign the plans, and the result of 
his labors is very gratifying to 
the owners of the property, and 
the object of much interest to the 
public. No better tract could 
have been selected for the display 
of a landscape architect’s talent, 
the topography of the land lending 
material assistance in the display 
of rustic residential beauty. 
division is one of the attractive 


the town, adding greatly to its development 
as a residential city. It is, also, a matter in 


The new sub- 
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which the citizens take much pride, 
it being one of the city’s show places. 
This park has been quickly devel- 
oped entirely as a private enter- 
prise, and has required the expen- 
diture of a large amount of money. 

Cedar Rapids can boast of 
one of the finest hotels in the 
Middle West. The Hotel Montrose 
of that city is certainly up to 
date in every respect, and is one 
of the most modern hotels in 
Iowa. It was opened in 1906, and 
leased to Montrose & McHugh, 
who have succeeded in making the 


hotel a very popular resort for the traveling pub- 
lic. It is absolutely fire-proof, and contains all 
modernconveniences. The hotel isrun onAmer- 
ican and European p-ans at popular prices. 





MOTHER’S DAY 


_paereagees it is on the second Sunday 
in May that we are to do honor to our 
mothers by wearing white flowers, emblematic 
of the purest love mortal can bestow. In 
that loveliest of months, one day is to be 
dedicated to sweet, loving, tender, sacred 
memories of her whose love is an expression 
of absolute unselfishness. This new anni- 
versary of the twentieth century will appeal 
to the great heart of the American people, 
for, in the words of Leigh Mitchell Hodges, 
“we have left for the last—which shall yet 
be first—the highest cf all days—‘‘ Mother’s 
Day.” 





* % * 


This new holiday was proposed and advo- 
cated with wonderful success by Miss Anna 
Jarvis of 2031 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia papers generously advo- 
cated and encouraged the movement. Los 
Angeles was carried by storm; over 35,000 
white carnations were given away on the 
Saturday preceding the Sabbath set for the 
observance. The wife of the warden of the 
Nebraska state penitentiary gave to each 
prisoner a white carnation in memory of his 
mother; in that state an official proclamation 
urged a general observance of the day, and 
the movement was equally popular in Iowa. 
In New York people of every class reverently 
wore the white flowery. 


* * * 
GROWTH OF THE FOUNTAIN PEN 


HAT the fountain pen is fast growing in 
general favor is evident in its increasing 
production in this and other countries. The 





L. E. Waterman Company, who for the 
past quarter century has supplied the mar- 
kets with its well-known make, 1s largely 
responsible for the perfection of this most 
convenient of modern writing instruments. 
The business of this company is now one of 
the leading industries of the United States, 
with an enormous distribution throughout 
the entire world. One must travel in the 
most remote corners of the country not to be 
confronted with this firm’s well-known agency 
signs, or when reading the current news and 
monthly magazines not to be overtaken by 
the interesting, educational advertising sent 
out from headquarters, at the well-known 
“Pen Corner,” in New York. 

Their large gold pen factory is located in 
New York City and extensive rubber fac- 
tories at Seymour, Conn. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of gold bullion is purchased 
from the United States Assay Office, in the 
course of a year, to be converted into pen 
points. The rubber used is purchased from 
the forests of Peru, the grade used being the 
Beni-Bolivian Para. Hundreds of tons are 
made inte fountain pens every year. 

Iridium, the hardest known metal, is im- 
ported from Russia, where it is mined in the 
Ural Mountains. It generally costs about 
$1,500 a pound, and is used on the points of 
the gold pens to preserve them. 

The Waterman factories produce, in a 
single year, fountain pens to a value of over 
two and a half million dollars. 

The company’s business in Canada has 
increased to such an extent in recent years, 
that it became necessary for this American 
firm to construct an extensive plant in that 
country. 
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The large, new factory at St. Lambert, 
ten miles from Montreal, was officially opened 
on February 12, on which day the L. E. 
Waterman Company announced its quarter- 
centennial anniversary of the business, patents 
having been first taken out on February 12, 
1884. 

The new Canadian plant is of concrete 
construction, contains 31,000 square feet of 
floor space, and is fitted throughout with 
modern machinery of a special type. 

On the opening day of the Canadian 
factory, about 5,000 guests were invited to 
inspect the plant, and heartily joined in 
welcoming this new industry within the bor- 
ders of Canada. 

It is learned that the plant will soon be 
taxed to its capacity in fulfilling the demands 
of the Dominion. 

* * * 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD 


HE man who is not inspired with lofty 
thoughts when beholding our beautiful 
woodlands is surely to be pitied. A natural 
forest, undisturbed by the hand of man, such 
as those primeval homes of lofty oak, elm, 
ash, hickory, maple, beech, walnut and the 
numerous varieties of softer woods—pines, 
firs, bass, poplar—graceful, magnificent, awe- 
inspiring, are, alas, except in remote parts, 
unknown but to the pioneers of our country. 
What have we now in place of the ‘forest 
primeval”? Semi-barren fields and hillsides, 
which are a menace to the continued pros- 
perity of our nation, for we know from statis- 


tics furnished by the Government Forestry 


Bureau, that within the short period of twenty- 
five years, at the present rate of consumption, 
our forests will be exhausted, except in such 
measure as replanting may take place. These 
new forests would be a mere makeshift, for 
the government has not means available’ to 
offer any but slight encouragement to forestry. 
It is indeed sad to contemplate our loss from 
a picturesque standpoint, while our delightful 
climate cannot but undergo serious changes. 
Wood has held an important place in the 
mechanical arts, but it has been necessary to 
find substitutes in me‘al, stone, brick, con- 
crete and fibrous pulp board, and the last 
named has for some years been applied to 
numerous uses, but not largely as a substitute 
for common lumber. A new variety known 


as corrugated fibre-board is now being applied 


to a great variety of uses, for which it 
is far superior to wood or metal. Its 
advantages for the manufacture of boxes, 
utilized for the transportation of all kinds of 
commodities, are recognized by many leading 
shippers, by whom it is pronounced the best 
possible material for medium-sized freight 
or express boxes, having a maximum of 
strength and rigidity with a minimum of 
weight. It is safe to say that ten per cent. 
more package freight could be taken over the 
railroads if goods were enciosed in corrugated: 
fibre boxes, thus avoiding much annoyance’ 
of freight congestion, car-shortage, etc. On 
account of its non-conducting qualities, cor- 
rugated filre-board*is very va'uable as a 
building material for refrigerators of all 
kinds. 

The Hirde & Dauch Pape: Company have 
invented and ceveloped machinery for the 
production of corrugated fibre-board and its 
manufacture into packages. At great ex- 
pense they have bui't mills and factories in 
various parts of tke country, and are maintain- 
ing sales offices in all the larger cities. This 
is a movement of more than average interest. 
The immense increase of building activities, 
the almost incalculable demands for crates, 
boxes, cartons and other wooden packing 
contrivances, the increased cost and decfeas- 
ing supply of choice lumber, and alarming 
losses in material and value by fire, make the 
production of a strong substitute—made from 
new and hitherto waste material—a matter 
of great interest to the people. 


* * * 
MAKING “GOOD TIMES” 


HENEVER the. subject of hard times 

and pity for the unemployed is sug- 
gested in conversation, I feel like champion- 
ing the manufacturer and his employes who 
are making staple, géliable products; and I 
have more than once made a point in my 
argument of the product of The William 
Carter Co., Needham Heights, Massa- 
chusetts. 

They have always made the very best 
grades of underwear, but it was not until a 
few years ago that the company began a 
systematic advertising campaign. When they 
told the public that Carier’s underwear was 
distinctive and always perfectly satisfactory 
to the wearer, it meant an immense iacrease 
to their business. 
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Since the story of The William Carter 
Co. appeared in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
for June, 1908, there seems to have been 
a responsive echo, judging by the amazing 
number of orders that have come to the 
factory. On a recent visit, the work-rooms 
seemed busier than ever, and judging by the 
immense supply of unfinished goods that were 
being manufactured, and by the new build- 
ing which is nearly complete for the accommo- 
dation of a box-making department, there is 
certainly no evidence of hard times or lack 
of employment in their vicinity. 

* * * 
TAFT ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


LARGE number of Washington visitors 

at the inauguration, who were denied 
the privilege of hearing President Taft’s 
inauguration address by reason of the fact 
that it was held indoors because of the 
raging blizzard outside, contented themselves 
with listening to the new Taft records on the 
Victor. President Taft only a short while 
before had given to the Victor Company two 
new addresses, one on Foreign Missions, 
another on the Army and Navy, and as the 
latter subject was a prominent part of his 
inaugural address the listeners felt they were 
“among those present.” Who knows but 
that the inaugural address of the future wil! 
be prepared in advance on records and given 
out for release on the hour of the ceremony, 
as is done with the newspapers. In this way 
millions of people could hear the inaugural 
address by the president without the expense 
and inconvenience of a trip to Washington. 


* * 
SAFETY IN SWIMMING 


HEN you realize «that the White Star 

Line Steamship ‘Republic,’ after 
being rammed by the ‘‘Florida,’’ would have 
gone down immediately. with all on board, 
if it had not been for her air-tight compart- 
ments, you will realize the tremendous floating 
power of air. The little five-ounce swimming 
collar, advertised by the Metropolitan Air 
Goods Co. contains enough air to keep the 
head of a person weighing 200 pounds above 
water. Walk along the beach at Coney Island, 
and you will see a large majority of those in 
bathing floundering about in water up to 
their knees. With a swimming collar around 
the neck, these same flounderers would be 
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swimmers; for, when one knows that the head 
cannot get under water, one has the confi- 
dence to strike out and kick, and in a short 
time that means swimming. 

When you are boating or canoeing, think 
of the satisfaction you have in knowing that 
the cushion you are sitting on will, in case of 
emergency, keep you on top of water until 
help arrives. Air cushions are not only life 
preservers, but the most luxurious cushions 
made; in fact, they are to the boat and 
canoe or around camp what the air tire is to 
bicycles and automobiles. They are light 
and compact, and as they are non-absorbent, 
the drying-out process is done away with. 

The “Utility” cushion that the Metro- 
politan Company advertises is one of the 
most popular cushions made. Instead of 
using a het cweater for a pad when making 
portages, use a “Utility,” and you will find 
that taere will be no cutting strain from the 
paddies. As a cushion for the canoe or boat 
or about camp, it has no equal. 

The Metropolitan Air Goods Company 
were the first to put durable and satisfactory 
air cushions on the market, and will gladly 
send you interesting literature relating to their 
goods. If you want to cut out fret and 
worry when bathing, and want something 
that will contribute a lot towards the success 
and pleasure of outdoor life, write them. 

* * * 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


OMEONE has observed that success 

nowadays applies to groups. No busi- 
ness can succeed of itself. If the farmers 
raise big crops, then the country merchant 
has good trade. If the industries of a town 
are making healthy growth, then the banks 
will prosper. 

This rule also applies to individual achieve - 
ments. The author can seldom illustrate 
his own books. Art is a life-work that com- 
mands high prices. The advertiser must 
employ the artist to aptly illustrate his goods; 
the author or publisher is always on the watch 
for illustrators. 

Of the various institutions teaching art by 
correspondence, The School of Applied Art 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, is one of the most 
prominent and best known. This institu- 
tion offers to those who wish to enter into the 
commercial world, or better their existing 
conditions, the opportunity to take up by 
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dishes appease your 
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add variety, but there 
is still lacking that final, 
inexpressible touch of & 
satisfaction if Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are 
omitted from the menu. - 
They harmonize per- 
fectly with any dcesert 
or beverage. 
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home study, nearly every branch of Art Study. 
Edward S. Pilsworth, the President and Art 
Director of the institution, has based his 
success on the idea of learning by doing. 
It is seldom genius that makes artists; more 
often it is good common sense backed up by 
perseverance. Boys and girls from the coun- 
try make excellent artists because their con- 
ceptions and expressions of taste are natural. 

The School of Applied Art guarantees, 
under bond, financial returns to all students 
pursuing any one of their main courses within 
sixty days after graduation. 

A postal addressed to the School of Applied 
Art, Battle Creek, mentioning the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE, will gain further information. 


i 
A SURPRISED PARTY 
BY B. H. COLLINS 


FUNNY little incident happened the 
other day. 

I walked up to a hotel cigar stand, not a 
thousand miles from Broad and Chestnut 
in Philadelphia, with a lingering taste of a 
satisfying breakfast. 

I had that comfortable feeling that lacked 
just one finishing touch—a good smoke. 

The young lady had evidently arrived late. 
The ‘‘boss” was not yet down and she was 
getting very busy, trying to make a three- 
quarters-of-an-hour showing in five minutes. 

Now, I knew that I was in the “town” 
that has the reputation for good 5c cigars: so I 
glanced over the scores of boxes at the 5c 
end of the counter, in the hopes that something 
might strike my fancy. 

I saw many brands that were more or less 
good. But a certain little cigar quickly caught 
my attention and I took just one to try. 

I passed over the counter the unit in value 
of a Philadelphia smoke—Sc. 

I strolled into the lobby, opened my mail 
and glanced at the morning head lines, by 
which time my cigar was a pleasant memory. 

I am a pretty good judge of Havana. I 
happened to remember the name—SANTA 
Gtorra—and in walking out to the street 
passed through to the cigar stand again and 
threw down a quarter. 

Very much to my surprise, the ‘‘boss,” who 
by that time had arrived, handed me out ten 
‘of the delicious little fellows. - 

The young lady noticed me as her former 
customer and apologized by saying: ‘“‘I beg 
your pardon, but you have still one more 


coming to you. SANTA GLorIas sell ‘2 for 5,’ 
but I didn’t know it. I only began working 
here day before yesterday.” 

Now, when anybody can fool me on a 5c 
cigar, they have pretty nearly dug a Panama 
Canal through my better judgment. 

If, in any place in the world, the quality 
of a 5c cigar is defined, it is in Philadelphia— 
and I have been around some. 

I swear that the young lady’s pretty face 
had nothing to do with it. I was simply 
fooled in the quality of that cigar. 

After smoking my first SANTA GLORIA, 
which cost me 5c, I cheerfully went back to 
buy a quarter’s worth, and fully expected to 
pay 5c straight. That’s the way I became 
acquainted with SANTA GLoRIA. 

Not every smoker has the same experience. 

The same favorable circumstances are not 
always presented for an unprejudiced trial. 

The smoker’s mind is not always at perfect 
rest and wholly receptive. But I believe that 
SANTA GtoriA will make a hit with any 
smoker, even though he should “‘just happen’”’* 
to run up against it. 

If I should attempt to describe the delights 
of SANTA GLorIA, the result would be about 
as feeble as my description of the Grand 
Canon of a golden sunset, but Jenkinson 
tells the material facts in his advertisement 
in this magazine. ’ 

All I can do is simply suggest that you turn 
over to the advertisement and see for yourself. 

Jenkinson states the case pretty clearly. 


2 * * 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ART 


Fok hundreds of years there has been a 
demand for oil paintings, but the art of 
the black and white illustrator is peculiarly 
a modern growth. When ona recent Western 
trip, I stopped off at Kalamazoo to see what 
Walter S. Wood is doing in the Acme School 
of Drawing to meet the great demand for 
cartoonists and illustrators of all kinds. 
That the training received in this school has 
proved profitable to students is evidenced by 
the rapid growth of the institution, which 
has necessitated larger quarters. 

At the Acme School of Drawing, instructors 
trained in Europe and America combine the 
artistic ideals of the Old Country with the 
force and vitality of the New. First-class 
training at this school may be secured by 
correspondence as well as by personal at- 
tendance. 
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8-inch 10-inch 12-inch ctor Double-Faced Records Victor Red Seal Records 
35 ceats 60 cents $1 winch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 $1 and upwards 


Victor Records 


758 ae ’ 


It isn’t any one thing, but a// anes 
combined that make Victor quality. 


Artists Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and 
Tetrazzini are among the world’s grcatest operatic stars who 
make records exclusively for the Victor. 

Sousa and his band, Pryor’s Band, and many famous instru- 

mental soloists make records only for the Victor. 
May Irwin, Vesta Victoria, Nat M. Wills, Clarice Vance, 
Alice Lloyd and Maude Raymond are among the leading vaude- 

ville artists Who make records only for the Victor. 


Selections The choicest masterpieces of the greatest composers, 
favorite hymns, the good old songs of heart and home, 
as well as the newest and most popular selections of the day. 


1 Every part of every selection is perfectly recorded on 
Recording Victor Records. It there happens to be even the 
smallest flaw, the artists sing or play the selection over again until 
every part is absolutely perfect. The artists are just as particular 

as the Victor laboratory staff to have every selection perfect. 


‘(Materials The materials used in making Victor Records are the 
best that money can buy. The various ingredients 

form a scientific compound, particularly adapted to fine tone re- 
cording and reproduction, that was discovered only after long re- 

search and costly experiment by the Victor staff of expert chem- 

ists. Every Victor Record is carefully made by skilled workmen. 


Reproducing The result is that every Victor Record has that 

unequalled, sweet, clear, true-to-life, musical tone- 

quality which puts Victor Records in a class by themselves far 
above all competition. 


Every Victor Record is a work of art. 


: Any Victor dealer will gladly play any Victor Records you want 
to hear. 


Write to us today for complete catalogues of the Victor and Victor- 
Victrola, and of 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and May Cosmopolitan. 
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A SERMON TO MOTHERS 


Text: “REstT” 


OU dear over-worked mothers, think 

about yourselves at least once a year, 
and take a really true vacation. Don’t take 
the babies and visit relatives; there is abso- 
lutely no rest in being dragged around from 
house to house. Get some trusted soul to 
keep your house; of 
course they will miss ae 
you fearfully and de- 
clare you cannot be 
spared for a whole 
week at a time. But 
you can, and when 
you return to take up 
the routine, you will 
be greatly refreshed 
and [ll venture to 
say the “‘home folks” 
will know better how 
to appreciate you. 

Quit economizing 

and trying to make 
frazzled ends meet for 
a short time; it is a 
necessary household 
invention, I know, 
but there’s nothing 
quite so monotonous. 
Let the “darned” 
socks go for a while. 





Listen: here is a most unique vacation 
that two little mothers take every year. 
They had lived in New York City always 
until marriage. Then their respective hus- 
bands took each of them to small towns 
several hundred miles from the city. For 
the first few years 
they kept house with 
a vengeance—the sort 
that keeps mother, a 
nurse, a cook and 
several others busy 
night and day, until 
one of them reasoned 
out the problem one 
day. She and her 
chum had always been 
bosom companions 
until they were mar- 
ried and _ separated, 
and why should their 
friendship come to 
a ‘ fare - thee - well ” 
now ? 

She wrote the other 
mother a very formal 
invitation to go to 
New York and be 
her guest at one of 
the hotels for a 





A LITTLE HELP 
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Why This $25 Vacuum Cleaner 





DOES THE WORK OF A LARGE POWER PLANT 


Many persons think of Vacuum Cleaning only in 
connection with a big gas engine hauled around on a 
wagon or a big stationary power plant costing $500, 
$1,000 and upwards. 

Therefore they are astonished when told that the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, which weighs only 20 
pounds and is operated either by hand or a little 
electric motor, is the perfection of the Vacuum 
Cleaning principle. 

For this astonishment there is no need. 
the facts: 

Every Vacuum Cleaning system consists of four 
essential parts: (1) Motor Force; (2) Suction Pump; 
(3 ) Filtering Tank or Separator; (4) Hose with Nozzle. 


The 


Here are 














The Motor Force operates the Pump. The pump 
sucks the air from the Tank or Separator so as to 
create in it a Vacuum. ‘fo fill this Vacuum, air whirls 
in through Nozzle and Hose, carrying with it dirt, 
dust, grit, germs and all other foreign matter. 


Why heretofore has there been need of a Motor 
Force of great power? Simply because the Pump 
and Se ator have been far from the spot where 
the actual cleaning is done—out in the street or 
down in the cellar—so that the Force has had to 
operate through pipes and tubing over long distances 
and around sharp angles. 


Only that and nothing more. 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 














Operated By | 66 h D ee Or Electric 
Hand t a ts Pp t e irt Motor 
—right on the spot. In this strong, compact, portable machine, all the parts of the most efficient Vacuum 


Cleaning system are for the first time scientifically and economically concentrated. 
And that is why the force you put in it by hand, or the force from a little motor connected with any 
electric light fixture, does the same actual cleaning work that is done by the big engine—and does it 


better and with more convenience. 


All the power of the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner is right where it is wanted. No SURPLUS power has to 


be developed to take it there, and ail its power bein 


DIRECTLY applied to cleaning purposes, none 


is wasted. Order at once so as to have your Ideal before house-cleaning time. 





You can’t keep your carpets, rugs, curtains, 
uphoistery, wall decorations, etc., clean with broom 
and brush, and least of all with carpet- 
sweeper, Vacuum Cleaning is the only right 
means, and with the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER at your service, there is no longer any 
excuse for your being without its benefits. 

Everybody can afford the IDEAL. No skill 
needed to operate it. Compared with sweeping, it 
is no work at all. Every machine guaranteed. 


Your Protection 


That you may safely place your confidence in it 
and order a machine now, is shown by the large 
book of enthusiastic testimonials sent us by many 
of the nearly 12,500 purchasers of the machines, 
sold in less than nine months. This proves its 
merits and is your protection. 


ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES wanted in every 


town and city. Hustlers make big money. Write 
today. 


AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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week. In the next mail she followed up 
the invitation with a most appealing letter, 
begging her to accept. After much arranging 
and various admonishings—the babies and 
husbands being left in charge of fond aunts 
or grandparents—the two little mothers left 
for a lark. They had the time of their 
lives—old class reunions, theatres, and a 
general taste of the ‘‘flesh-pots of Egypt.” 

At the end of one week they were thor- 
oughly inoculated with ‘‘town-weariness” 
and enjoyed immensely the home-coming. 
Each year they took turns in entertaining and 
they looked forward to that week as an oasis 
in the desert of housekeeping. 

Keep in touch with your girlhood chums; 
it will sweeten up your whole life to bring 
up past recollections and to meet old acquain- 
tances. Little mothers, do this much for 
yourselves and your friends; you deserve it— 
and more, too. Grace Cleveland. 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the L-ttle Helps found suited for use in 
this department we award six months’ sub- 
scription to the National Magazine. If you are 
already a subscriber. your subscription must be 
paid in full to date in order to take advantage 
of this offer. You can then either extend your 
own term or send the National to a friend. If 
your Little Help does not appear it is probably 
because the same idea has been offered by some- 
one before you. Try again. We do not want 
cooking recipes unless you have one for a new 
or uncommon dish. Enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope # you wish us to return or 
acknowledge unavailable offerings. 





CREAM CHEESE 
By Charles H. Bishop 


To ten gallons of sweet milk heated luke- 
warm, use a No. 2 rennet tablet dissolved in a 
little warm water; thoroughly mix; let stand 
ten or twelve minutes; then thoroughly break 
up the curd, drain off the whey, wash the curd 
with hot but not boiling water, and turn it ina 
pan, salting and coloring as if making butter; 
put to press in a common lard-press for twenty- 
four hours; take out of press, grease with butter, 
and turn it every day. It will be ready to eat 
in from two to four weeks, according to taste. 


A CAUTION 
Mrs. R. W. Haines 


In your January number you print to rub 
dry salt on the hands after cleaning and dish- 
washing. Let me caution anyone who has any 
cuts or places on the hand where the skin is 
broken. It may amount to even more than 
smart at the time. Salt is almost like poison to 
some. 
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HINT TO CAMPERS 
By G.I. W. 


For use in the country or in camp. flour sacks 
will be found especially serviceable. Six will 
make a good tablecloth if one is “handy”’ with 
their needle. Rip them apart, spread flat, and 
sew together, taking two to make a width. 
Feather-stitching along the seams makes it very 
pretty. Pillow-slips may also be made from 
the sacks, and when finished with a neat hem 
they will be found very useful when furnishing 
the camp. 


FOR OILY HAIR AND DANDRUFF 
By Mrs. C. W. Field 


Pour half a gallon of water on half a pint of 
salt at night. Let it stand over night. Next 
morning boil it well for ten minutes, strain and 
and let it, stand twenty-four hours. Repeat 
the boiling and straining, then bottle. Apply 
it to the scalp about twice a week. Do not use 
too much—just enough to wet. the scalp and 
not the hair. Massage the scalp well and the 
hair will be ready to dress in ten minutes. 


TREATMENT FOR SWEATING FEET 
By H. W. McMaster 


Procure from your local butcher some brown 
straw wrapping paper, and cut the paper so that 
the pattern will fit nicely in the bottom o* your 
shoe. Paste two of these patterns together 
and insert one in each shoe. These patterns 
should be replaced with new ones about twice 
a week. This treatment will be found very 
effective. 


A TASTY DISH 
By Sallie Fowler 


Use okra and tomatoes in equal portions. 
Slice the okra, which must be young, and skin 
the tomatoes; put into a pan without water; 
add a lump of butter, an onion sliced fine, some 
pepper and salt, and stew one hour. This is a 
very nice dish. 


TO PREVENT SNEEZING 
By A. P. Reed, M.D. 


Simply place the tongue between the teeth 
and press it hard enough, and you cannot sneeze, 
and no one will be the wiser, as they usually 
are when you press your finger under the nose 
or perform other external acts to suppress a 
sneeze. 


A PROTECTION 
By Nellie F. Wright 


To protect from headache and neuralgia of 
the face, rub oil or cold cream thoroughly into 
the skin of the face, especially on the forehead 
and temples, before exposure to the wind or 
cold air. 


OLD RUGS RENOVATED 
By F. L. B. 


Color your old and faded rugs by applying 
any standard dye of the colors required with a 
water-color brush. You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the results, 
































DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 


$50° 


=~ FOR THIS 
= COMPLETE 
BATH 
ROOM 
OUTFIT 


Clean—Sanitary—Odorless—Newest Designs 
Best Appliances—Finest Nickel Trimmings 


Here is an example of our ability to save you 40 to 60 per cent in the purchase of high-grade plumbing 
fixtures. We guarantee that every article used in this outfit is absolutely brand new and first-class in 
every particular. 

THE BATH TUB is spotless white porcelain enameled, with heavy roll rim and of very graceful shape. 

THE LAVATORY e beautiful, spotless white porcelain enameled, with full set of nickel-plated 
rimmings, 

THE CLOSET is the latest and most sanitary, vitrious syphon jet; polished solid oak seat and tank, 

THE ACCESSORIES include bath seat, nickel-plated soap cup, two towel bars and toilet paper holder. 

NO JOINTS TO WIPE, all threaded pipe conrections. 

This is our No. 314 Outfit, and our price of $50.00 absolutely includes all of the plumbing fixtures shown 
in the illustration, properly crated and packed for shipment. 

This is but a sample of the many different styles that we offer for sale. Fifteen different combina- 
tions ranging in price from $25.00 to $200.00. Our prices will save you one-half what your plumber wonld 
ordinarily charge you. 

We furnish a written binding guarantee with every outfit that we sell. If any material is not fully ‘ 


up to our representations or your expectations, we will exchange at our freight expense or refund your | 
money. 


; 2 contains charts, drawings and diagrams; shows 
‘ Our Book on Plumbing Material how any ordinary mechanic can install plumbing . 
fixtures without wiping joint; also tells how to secure perfect sanitation. We send it free if you mene 
tion where you have seen this advertisemen 


Heating Plants from $100 Up: 


We save you from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Send us a sketch or diagram of your house for our estimate. 

Steam and hot water heating plants of modern constructiou fure 
nished you complete, ready to install. Our efficient Engineering 
Department furnishes you correct heating ideas. Any handy man 
can install our plants, either in new or old buildings. Our complete, 
yet simple, instructions sent with each plan. 


Write for Our Book, “COLD WEATHER COMFORT” | 


A useful heating guide. Gives full and necessary information 
on the care of your plant. Contains one thousand heating hints, 
Mailed free to any one mentioning this_publication. 


Our 500-page catalogue, No. F, A1894,on merchandise for the 
Home, the Field and the Work Shop 1s mailed free. 


We buy our goods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY | 
35th and Iron Streets, Chicago 















































Don’t fa!l to mention “The National Magazine” wien writing to advertisers. 





THE HOME 


A HOME-MADE GUEST BOOK 
By M. A. B. 


My guest book is made thus: On a cardboard 
cover, six inches by nine, is printed this verse: 


“Good-night. 

Sleep sweet within this quiet room, 
O friend, whoe’er thou art, 

And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy peaceful heart; 

Nor let tomorrow scare thy rest 
With dreams of coming ill; 

Thy Maker is thy changeless friend, 
His love surrounds thee still. 

Forget thyself with all thy woes, 
Put out each feverish light; 

Thy God is watching overhead, 
Sleep sweet, good-night, good-night.’’ 


Clovers and grasses, done in water colors, deco- 
rate the left-hand side of this cover page. To 
it are fastened pages of blank paper by narrow 
ribbon passing through holes punched at equal 
distances from the edge both of the cover and 
leaves. Tied to this ribbon, which serves also 
to hang the book upon the dresser, is a tiny 
pencil with silk cord and tassel. It has hung 
in my guest room for ten years, and as I turn 
its pages I see faces and hear voices of many 
dear friends who have gone into the Silent Land. 


EASY WAY TO WASH COMFORTERS 
By Mrs. M. E. 


When washing comforters, cover each end 
to the depth of ten or twelve inches with a 
slip made of white cheesecloth or some pretty 
contrasting color of cotton challis or silkaline. 
This can be removed and washed several times 
before the comfort requires washing all over. 
When that inevitable time arrives, make a 
tub of suds with some good white soap, wash 
each end to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches; 
attach firmly sidewise to a line, (large safety 
pins are preferable to clothes-pins for this), 
prop up high and securely and turn the hose 
on each side until thoroughly wet through. 
Select a bright, sunny morning for this work, 
and the result will be.a clean, light comforter, 
with the cotton as soft and fluffy as when new. 


TERRA ALTA SALAD 
One cup each of tomatoes and celery, and 
six hard-boiled eggs. Cut (not chop) the in- 
gredients, and use with either a mayonnaise or 
French dressing as preferred. This salad, as 
its name indicates, is the top of the world in 
the salad line. 


PICKLED ONIONS 
By Alice E. Miller 


T use the small red onions. Peel two quarts 
and lay in salt water a few hours. Then steam 
them till they are tender, after which scald 
in three pints of vinegar, a few cloves and 
mixed spices. They will keep for any length 
of time. 


TO MAKE A BRISK FIRE 
By Mrs. W. R. Eastburn 


When putting new coal on the fire, if you 
wish it to burn quickly, wet the coal with 
water before putting on fire. 


WASHING DELICATE EMBROIDERIES 
By E. J. Stowe 


Make good lather, with pure soap.and warm 
water, (Naptha soap is good) one-quarter 
teaspoonful of powdered borax to each quart 
of water. Place article in glass fruit jar, 
nearly fill jar with lather, seal tightly, shake, 
place jar in bright sunlight twenty-four hours, 
more if cloudy. Turn jar so sunlight pene- 
trates every part. When time is up, pour off 
lather, press fabric gently, rinse several times 
in clear, soft water. Return to jar with clean 
water, set in sun, change water daily, until 
material is white. 

QUICK COOKING OF BEANS 

To cook dry beans in one hour or less: wash 
beans, put in kettle, with lump of baking soda 
size of pea, to one pint of dry beans. Pour 
boiling water over, parboil, pour off water, and 
again put in soda same as at first, using boiling 
water each time. You will be surprised at the 
result. No soaking over night, or fuel wasted 
in long cooking. 


ONE-CRUST APPLE PIE 
By Mrs. William Kincaid 


In baking an open apple pie, if the apples 
won’t bake well, place a tin cake pan over pie, 
and in a short time the apples will burst open 
and be flaky. 

IN THE LAUNDRY 

In hot weather, after sprinkling thin white 
pieces, instead of packing in basket, wrap in 
newspaper, and they will iron lovely. 

Starch collars made on your shirtwaists in 
cold starch; they will keep their shape until 
waist is dirty. 

WHEN MAKING FRUIT CAKE 

To keep fruit from falling to bottom of cake, 
stir in before adding flour. This does away 
with flouring the fruit and is very satisfactory. 


CANNING BAKED APPLES 
By Mrs. J. L. Liggett 


Remove core from the apple, fill with raisins 
and hickory-nut meats, pour over water and 
sugar and bake. Fill tin cans, cover with hot 
syrup. When ready to use, drain every par- 
ticle of syrup from apples and boil down to 
a jelly; pour over apie, sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar. 


SIMPLE WAY TO CAN RHUBARB 


By 8S. Hopkins 


and cut into inch lengths, without 
Fill glass jars and set each under 
the cold water faucet until the jar overflows; 
screw on tops and put in dark, el place. Pour 
off water when needed to make pies or sauce, 
and use as if fresh. 


Wash 
peeling. 


OAK FURNITURE STAIN 
By Mrs. M. Hathaway 


Linseed oil and benzine half and half, with 
a little burnt umber or Vandyke brown incor- 
porated with the mixture, makes a fine stain. 
When dried hard, oil or varnish. 





